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THe Prophet Jonah, who was at once the 
author and in part the subject of the book 
which bears his name, is, beyond question, 
the same who is related in the book of Kings * 
to have been God’s messenger of comfort to 
Israel, in the reign of Jeroboam IJ. For his 
own naine, in English “ Dove,” as well as 
that of his father, Amittai, “The Truth of 
God,” occurs nowhere else in the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is wholly improbable that 
there should have been two prophets of the 
same name, sons of fathers of the same name, 
when the names of both son and father were 
so rare as not to occur elsewhere in the Old 
Testament. The place which the Prophet 
occupies among the twelve agrees therewith. 
For Hosea and Amos, prophets who ure 
known to have prophesied in the time of 
Jeroboam, and Joel, who prophesied before 
Amos, are placed before him; Micah, who 

rophesied after the death of Jeroboam and 
Dzziah, is placed after him. 

A remarkable and much-misunderstood 

*2 Kings xiv. 25. 

» Davidson, in Horne’s Introd. ii. 958. 

¢Ps, cxxxix. 7. 

4It is *JD5n, not 139m. But mM °399 and 
mi 95D, which correspond to one another, 
have very definite meanings. F177" 04 is “ before 
the Lord ;” 77177" 55D is “from being before the 


Lord.” 1 995 isused in a variety of ways, of 
the place where God specially manifests Himself 
the tabernacle, or the temple. With verbs, it is 
used of passing actions, as sacrificing (with differ- 
ent verbs, Ex. xxix. 11, Lev. vii. 1-7, 2 Chr. vii. 4); 
of sprinkling the blood (Lav. iv. 16, &c. often); 
entering His Presence (Ex, xxxiv. 34, Lev. xv. 14); 
drawing near (Ex. xvi. 9); rejoicing in His Presence 
(2 Sam. vi. 5, 21, &c.}; weoping before Him (Judg. 
xx. 23); or of a rei conditions, as walking habit- 
ually Ps. lv. 14); dwelling (Is. xxils. 18); or standing, 


| 


expression of the Prophet shews that this 
mission fell in the later part of his life, at 
least after he had already exercised the pro- 
phetic office. Our translation has, Jonah 
rose up to flee from the presence of the Lord. It 
has been asked®, “How could a Prophet 
imagine that he could flee from the presence 
of God?” Plainly he could not. Jonah, so 
conversant with the Psalms, doubtless knew 
well the Psalm of David®, Whither shall I go 
from Thy Spirit, and whither shall I flee from 
Thy presence ? He could not but know, what 
every instructed Israelite knew. And so 
critics should have known that such could 
not be the meaning. The words are used, as 
we say, “he went out of the king’s presence,” 
or the like. It is literally, Ae rose to flee from 
being in the Presence of the Lord, i.e. from 
standing in His Presence as His Servant and 
Minister *. Then he must have so stood be- 
fore; he must have had the office, which he 
sought to abandon. 

He was then a prophet of Israel, born at 


as His habitual Minister, as the Levites (Deut. x. 8, 
2 Chr. xxix. 11, Ezelc. xliv. 15); or a prophet (1 
Kings xvii. 1, Jer. xvi. 19); or the priest or the 
Nazarite (see ab. p. 176. col. 1). In correspondence 


with this, TF" "95D signifies “ from before the 
Lord.” It is used in special reference to the taber- 
nacle, as of the fire which went forth from the 
Presence of God there (Lev. ix. 24, x. 2); the 
plague (Num. xvii.11 Heb. {xvi. 46 Eng.)); the rods 

rought out (Num. xvii. 24 Heb. (10 Eng.]); or the 
shew bread removed thence (18am. xxi. 6). And 30 
it signifies, not that one fled_from God, but that he 
removed from standing in His Presence. So Cain 
went out from the Presence of God cyadn, Gen. iv. 
16); and of an earthly ruler it is said, a man “ went 
forth out of his presence” [Gen. xli. 46, xlvii. 10 
&c.)]; and to David God promises, “there shall not 
be cut off to thes aman from before Me,” i.e., “ from 


standing before Me,” (19D 1 Kings vili. 25, 2 Chr. 
371 
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Gath-hepher, “a small village” of Zabulon °¢, 
which lies, 8. Jerome says, “two miles from 
Sepphorim which is now called Diovssarea, 
in the way to Tiberias, where his tomb also 
is pointed out.” His tomb was still shewn 
in the hills near Sipphorim in the 12th cen- 
tury, as Benjamin of Tudela‘ relates; at the 
same place, “on a rocky hill 2 miles East 
of Sepphuriah,” is still pointed out the tomb 
of the Prophet, and “Moslems and the 
Christians of Nazareth alike regard the 
village (el-Meshhad) as his native village.” 
The tomb is even now venerated by the Mos- 
lem inhabitants. 

But although a prophet of Israel, he, like 
Daniel afterward or his great predecessor 
Elisha, had his mission also beyond the 
bounds of Israel. Whenever God brought 
His people into any relation with other peo- 
ple, He made Himself known to them. ‘The 
mode of His manifestation varied; the fact 
remained uniform. So He made Himself 
known to Egypt through Joseph and Moses; 
to the Philistines at the capture of the ark ; 
to the Syrians by Elisha; to Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar by Daniel, as again to Darius 


and Cyrus. The hindrances interposed to. 


the edict of Darius perpetuated that know- 
ledge among his successors. Yet further on, 
the High Priest Jaddua shewed to Alexan- 
der the prophecy of Daniel “* that a Greck 
should destroy the Persian Empire.” Tor 
there is no ground to question the account of 
Josephus. The mission then of Jonah to 
Nineveh is in harmony with God’s other 
dealings with heathen nations, although, in 
God’s manifold wisdom, not identical with 
any. 

To Israel the history of that mission 
revealed that same fact which was more fully 
declared by S. Peter'; I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons ; but ir. every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with Him. This righteous judgment 
of God stands out the more, alike in the 


vi. 16; comp, Is, xlviii. 19, Jer. xxxiii. 18. of Israel) 
and David prays, “Cast me not away from Thy 
presence,” tit, “from before Thee” (Ps. li. 11), 
Aben Ezra noticed the distinction in part, “And 
as I have searched in all Scripture, and 1 have not 
found the word FJ93 used otherwise than united 
with the word °‘)57, as in Ps. exxxix. 7 and 
Judg. xi. 3, and in the Prophecy of Jonah I have 
not found that he fled °9}9n, ‘from the face of 


the Lord’ but +395n, ‘from before the Presence 
of the Lord;’ and it is written, ‘As the Lord 


liveth, before Whom I stand’ (1°95). And so, on 
the other hand, it is always 1059. And so it is, 
‘And Cain wentout 35n from before the presence 


of God’—And it is written ‘ to go into the clefts of 
the rocks and into the fissures of the cliff from the 


fear (IMD %3D9-NI99) of the Lord’ (Is. ii, 21), 
and (in Jonah) it is written, to go with them from 


the Presence 359n-8195 of the Lord (Jon. i. 3), 
and the wise will understand.” In one place (1 


Chr. xix. 18) 93950 is used, not with M13 (of 
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history of the mariners and of the Ninevites, 
in that the character of both is exhibited 
advantageously, in comparison with that of 
the Prophet. The Prophet brings out the 
awe, the humanity, the earnestness of the 
natural religion, and the final conversion of 
the sailors, and the zealous repentance of the 
Ninevites, while he neglects to explain his 
own character, or, in the least, to soften its 
hard angles. Rather, with a holy indiffer- 
ence, he has left his character to be hardly 
and unjustly judged by those who, themselves 
sharing his infirmities, share not his excel- 
lences. Disobedient once, he cares only to 
teach us what God taught him for us. The 
mariners were spared, the Hebrew Prophet 
was cast forth as guilty. The Ninevites 
were forgiven: the Prophet, rebuked. 

That other moral, which our Lord inecul- 
cated, that the heathen believed and repented 
with less light, the Jews, amid so much 
greater light, repented not, also lay there, to 

e drawn out by men’s own consciences. “To 
the condemnation of Israel,” says S. Jerome*, 
“Jonah is sent to the Gentiles, because, 
whereas Nineveh repented, Israel persevered. 
in his iniquity.” But this is only a secondary 
result of his prophecy, as all Divine history 
must be full of teaching, because the facts 
themselves are instructive. Its instructive- 
ness in this respect depends wholly upon the 
truth of the facts. It is the real repentance 
of the Ninevites, which becomes the 
reproach of the impenitent Jew or Christian. 

ven among the Jews, a large school, the 
Cabbalists, (although amid other error,) 
interpreted the history of Jonah as teaching 
the resurrection of the dead, and (with that 
remarkable correctness of combination of 
different passages of Holy Scripture which 
we often find) in union with the prophecy of 
Hosex. “The fish’s belly, where Jonah 
was enclosed, signifies the tomb, where the 
body is covered and laid up. But as Jonah 
was given back on the third day, so shall we 


which alone Aben Ezra speaks) but with D1). The 
idiom also is different, 1) since the two armies had 
been engaged face to face, (as Amaziah said, ‘ Let 
us look one another in the face,’ 2 Kings xiv. 8, 


and the like idioms,) but 2) chiefty, in that *399n9 
Mir? is, by the force of the term, contrasted with 


the other idiom 71177". °395, and therefore cannot 
a mere substitute for *)57, 
eJosh, xix. 13. fp, 44. 2, ed. Asher. 
€Porter, in Smith, Bibl. Dict. p. 656. v. Gath- 
hepher. A Jewish traveller, A. D. 1637, places the 
tomb at Caphar Kena (RI"p.) “There is buried 


Jonah son of Amittai, on the top of a hill in a 
beautiful Church of the Gentiles,” in Hottinger 
Cippi Hebr. pp. 74, 5. 

; coh xi. 8. 5. Justin alludes to the meeting, 
xi. 10. 

{Acts x. 34, 5. 

kin Jon. i, 1, 

'Menasseh B. Israel de resurr. mort. c. 5. p. 36. 
from “the divine Cabbalists who, from the history 
of Jonsh, prove, by way of allegory, the resurrece 
tion of the dead.” Ib. p. 34. 
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also on the third day rise again and be 
restored to life. As Hosea says™, On the 
third day He will raise us up, and we shall live 
in His sight.’ Talmudic Jews" identified 
Jonah with their Messiah ben Joseph, whom 
they expecte. to die and rise again. The 
deeper me:xning then of the history was not, 
at least in later times, unknown to them, 
a meaning which entirely depended on its 
truth, 

The history of his mission, Jonah doubtless 
himself wrote. Such has been the uniform 
tradition of the Jews, and on this principle 
alone was his book placed among the pro- 
phets. For no books were admitted among 
the prophets but those which the arranger of 
the Canon believed (if this was the work of the 
great synagogue) or (if it was the work of Ezra 

, to have been written by persons call 

to the prophetic office. Hence the Psalms of 
David, (although many are prophetic, and 
our Lord declares him to have been inspired 
by the Holy Ghost°,) and the book of 
Daniel, were placed in a sepurate class, 
because their authors, although eminently 
endowed with prophetic gifts, did not exercise 
the pastoral office of the Prophet. Histories 
of the Prophets, as Elijah and Elisha, stand, 
not under their own names, but in the books 
of the prophets who wrote them. Nor is the 
book of Jonah a history of the Prophet, but 
of that one mission to Nineveh. Every 
notice of the Prophet is omitted, except what 
bears on that mission. The book also begins 
with just that same authentication, with 
which all other prophetic books begin. As 
Hosea and Joel und Micah and Zephaniah 
open, The word of the Lord that came unto Hosea, 

oel, Micah, Zephaniah, and other prophets 
in other ways ascribe their books not to 
themselves, but to God, so Jonah opens, And 
the word of the Lord came unto Jonah, the son of 
Amittai, saying. This inscription is an inte- 
gral part of the book; as is marked by the 
word, saying. As the historical books are 
joined on the sacred writings before them, so 
as to form one continuous stream of history, 
by the and, with which they begin, so the 
book of Jonah is tacitly joined on to other 
books of other prophets by the word, and, 
with which it commences®. The words, The 
word of the Lord came to, are the acknowledged 
form’ in which the commission ‘of God to 
prophesy is recorded. It is used of the com- 
mission to deliver a single prophecy, or it 
describes the whole collection of prophecies, 
with which any prophet was entrusted‘; 
The word of the Lord which came to Micah or 
Zephaniah. But the whole history of the 


a vi, 2, (Eng.) see ab. p. 38. 
» See in Efsenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, 


25, 
08, Matt. xxii. 43, $8. Mark xii. 36. 
pSee more on Jon. i. 1. 
aGesenius, Thes. v.13. * Mic. i. 1, Zeph. 4. 1. 
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prophecy is bound up with, and a sequel of 
those words. 

Nor is there anything in the style of the 
eephet at Miobapa with this. 

t is strange that, at any time beyond the 
babyhood of criticism, any aremient should 
be drawn from the fact that the Prophet 
writes of himself in the third person. Manly 
criticism has been ashamed to use the argu- 
ment, as to the commentaries of Cxsar or the 
Anabasis of Xenophon*. However the 
genuineness of those works may have been at 
times questioned, here we were on the ground 
of genuine criticism, and no one ventured to 
use an argument so palpably idle. It has 
been pointed out that minds so different, as 
Barhebrieus, the great Jacobite historian of 
the East *, and Frederick the Great wrote of 
themselves in the third person; as did also 
Thucydides and Josephus‘, even after they 
had attested that the history, in which they 
so speak, was written by themselves. 

But the real ground lies much deeper. It 
is the exception, when any sacred writer 
speaks of himself in the first person. Ezra 
and Nehemiah do so; for they are giving an 
account, not of God’s dealings with His peo- 
ple, but of their own discharge of a definite 
office, allotted to them by man. Solomon 
does so in Ecclesiastes, because he is giving 
the history of his own experience ; and the 
vanity of all human things, in themselves, 
could be attested so impressively by no one, 
as by one, who had all which man’s mind could 
imagine. 

On the contrary, the Prophets, unless 
they speak of God's revelations to them, 
speak of themselves in the third person. 
Thus Amos relates in the first person, what 
God shewed him in vision”; for God spoke 
to him, and he answered and pleaded with 
God. In relating his persecution by Amaziah, 
he passes at once to the third ; * Amaziah said 
to Amos; Then answered Amos and said to 
Amaziah. In like way, Isaiah speaks of 
himself in the third person, when relating 
how God sent him to meet Ahnz’; com- 
manded him to walk three years, naked and 
barefoot *, Hezekiah’s message to him, to pray 
for his people, and his own prophetic answer ; 
his visit to Hezekiah in the king’s sickness, 
his warning to him, his prophecy of his re- 
covery, the sign which at God’s command 
Tsainh gave him, and the means of healing 
he appointed*. Jeremiah, the mourner over 
his people more than any other prophet, 
speaks and complains to his God in the midst 
of his prophecy. In no other prophet do we 
see so much the workings of his inmost soul. 


*See epee Auth. d. Pent. ii. 167-9. 

t Hengst. fi. 170, from Ass. B. O. ii, 248 sqq. 

+B. J, ti. 20. 4, 21, iid. 4, 6,7, & 8. 

v Am. vii. 1-8, viii. 1, 2, ix.1. 

= Ib. vii. 12, 14. y Is, vii. 3. sIb. xx. 2, 3. 
®1s, xxxvii, 2, 5, 6, 21, xx xviii. 1, 4, 21. 
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Such souls would most use the first person; 
for it is in the use of the first person that the 
soul pours itself forth. In relating of him- 
self in the third person, the Prophet re- 
strains himself, speaks of the event only. 
Yet it is thus that Jeremiah relates almost 
all which befell him; Pashur's smiting him 
and putting him in the stocks”; the gather- 
ing of the people against him to put him to 
death, his hearing Iefore the princes of 
Judah and his deliverance ®; the contest with 
Hananiah, when Hananiah broke off the 
symbolic yoke from his neck and prophesied 
Nes in the name of God, an] Jeremiah fore- 
told his death 4, which followed; the letters 
of Shemaiah against him, and his own pro- 
pheey against Shemaiah°; his trial of the 
Rechabites and his prophecy to them‘; the 
writing the roll, which he sent Baruch to 
read in God’s house, and its renewal when 
Jehoiakim had burnt it, and God’s conceal- 
ing him and Baruch from the king’s emis- 
saries®; his purpose to leave Jerusulem 
when the interval of the last siege gave him 
liberty®; the false accusations against him, 
the designs of the princes to put him todeath, 
their plunging him in the yet deeper pit, 
where was no water hut mire, the milder 
treatment through the intereession of Ehed- 
melech; Zedckiah’s intercourse with him!; 
his liberation by Nebuzaradan, his choice to 
abide in the land, his residence with Ge- 
daliah*; Jolranan’s hypveritical enquiring 
of God by him and disobedience’, his being 
carried into Egypt™, the insolent answer of 
the Jews in Egypt to him and his denuncia- 
tion upon them, All this, the account of 
which occupies a space, many times larger 
than the book of Jonah, Jeremiah relates as 
if it were the history of some other man. So 
did God_ teach His prophets to forget them- 
selves. Haggai, whose prophecy consists of 
exhortations which God directed him to 
address to the people, speaks of himself, solely 
in the third person. He even relates the 
questions which he puts to the priests and 
their answers still in the third person °; 
“ then said Haggai ;” “then answered IIaggai.” 
Daniel relates in the third person, the whole 
which he does give of his history ; how when 
young heobtained exemption from the use of 
the royal luxuries and from food unlawful to 
him; the favor and wisdom which God gave 
him?; how God saved him from death, re- 
vealing to him, on his prayer, the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar and its meaning ; how Nebu- 
chadnezzar made him ruler over the whole 


bJer, xx 1,3. Ib, xxvi. 7, 8, 12, 24, 
4xxviii. 5, 6, 10, 12, 15 © xxix. 27, 29, 30. 
€xxxv exxxvi. 1, 4,5, 26, 27, 32. 


hxxxvii. 2-6, 12-21. 

sxxxviii 1, G, 12-28, xxxil. 2-5. 
eile . = xiii. ae 15, 20, 24. 
oHag , 3, 12, 13, ii. 1, 10, 13, 14, 20. 

oDanl Coua ail. 13-27, 46, 47, 49. 
ry. 12, 13, 17, 29. *ch. vi. 


© xl. 2-6 
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rovince of Babylon’; how he was brought 
into Belshazzar’s great impious feast, und in- 
terpreted the writing on the wall; and was 
honored; how, under Darius, he persevered 
in his wonted prayer ugainst the king’s com- 
mand, was cast into the den of lions, was de- 
livered, and prospered in the reign of Darius 
and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian®*, When 
Daniel passes from history to relate visions 
vouchsaled to himself, he authenticated them 
with his own name, J Daniel’. It is no 
longer his own history. It is the revelation 
of God by him. In like way, S. John, when 
referring to himself in the history of his 
Lord, calls himself the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. In the Revelations, he authenticates 
his visions by his own name; "J Jokn 
Moses relates how Ged commanded him to 
write things which he wrote, in the third 
person. S, Paul, when he has to speak of 
his overpowering revelations, says’, [ knew a 
man in Christ. It seems as if he could not 
speak of them as vouchsafed to himself. He 
lets us see that it was himself, when he speaks 
of the humiliations*, which God saw to be 
necessary for him. To ordinary men it 
would be conceit or hypocrisy to write of 
themselves in the third person. They would 
have the appearance of writing impartially 
of themselves, of abstracting themselves from 
thenisclyes, when, in reality, they were ever 
present to themselves. he men of God 
were writing of the things of God. They 
had a God-given indifference how they them- 
selves would be thought of by man. They 
related, with the same holy unconcern, their 
pa or their blame. Johuah has exhibited 
1imself in his infirmities, such as no other 
but himself would have drawn a Prophet of 
God. Ie has left his character, unexplained, 
unsoftened; he has left himself lying under 
God’s reproof; and told us nothing of all that 
which God loved in him, and which made 
him too a chosen instrument of God. Men, 
while they measure Divine things, or char- 
acters formed by God, by what would be natu- 
ral to themselves, measure by « crooked 
rule. * Jt isa very small thing, says S. Paul, 
that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment. Nature does not measure grace; nor 
the hunian spirit, the Divine. 

As for the few words, which persons who 
disbelieved in miracles selected out of the 
book of Jonah as a ples for removing it far 
down beyond the period when those miracles 
took place’, they rather indicate the con- 
trary. They are all genuine Hebrew words 

t vii, 15, 28, vitt. 1, 14, 27, ix. 2, x. 2, 7, xif. 5. 

= Rev. 1.9, xxi. 2, xxiu. 8. +2 Cor. xii. 2-4. 

w Ib. 7. 21 Cor. iv. 3. 

y“We heed not,” sayx Rosenmuller, Prof. c. 7. 
“the opinion of those who think that Jonah him- 
self committed to writing in this book what befel 
himself, since we do not admit that any real history 


is contained in it." “ Formerly, when people saw 
in the book of Jonah pure history, no one doubted 
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or forms, except the one Aramaic name for 
the decree of the king of Nineveh, which 
Jonah naturally heard in Nineveh itself. 

A writer?, equally unbelieving, who got 
rid of the miracles by assuming that the book 
of Jonah was meant only for a moralizing 
fiction, found no counter-evidence in the lan- 

age, but ascribed it unhesitatingly to the 
Jonuh, son of Amittai, who prophesied in 
the reign of Jeroboam IL. Hesaw the noth- 
ingness of the so-called proof, which he had 
no longer any interest in maintaining. 

The examination of these words will re- 
quire a little detail, yet it may serve as a 
specimen (it is no worse than its neighbors) 
of the way in which the disbelieving school 
picked out a few words of a lfebrew Prophet 
or section of a Prophet, in order to dispara:re 
the genuineness of what they did not be- 
lieve. 

The words are these: 

1) The word sephinah, lit.“a decked ves- 
sel,” is a genuine {iebrew word from saphan, 
covered, ceiled®” The word was borrowed 
from the Hebrew, not by Syrians or Chal- 
lees only but by the Arabians, in none of 
which dialects is it an original word. A 
word plainly is original in that language in 
which it stands connected with other mean- 
ings of the same root, and not in that in 
which it stands isolated. Naturally too, the 
term for a decked vessel would be borrowed 
by inland people, as the Syrians, from a no- 
tion living on the sea shore, not conversely. 
This is the first occasion for mentioning a 
decked vessel. It is reluted that Jonah went 
in fact “ below deck,” was gone down into the 
sides of the decked vexsel. Three times in those 
verses”, when Jonah did not wish to express 
that the vessel was decked, he uscs the com- 
mon Hebrew word, oniyyah. It was then 
of set purpose that he, in the same verse, used 
the two words, oniyyah and sephinah. 

2) Mallach is also a genuine IIeb. word 
from meluch, salt sex, as @atei:¢ from Gg “salt,” 
then (masc.) in poetry “brine.” It is formed 
strictly, as other Ilebrew words denoting an 
ovceupation® It docs not occur in earlier 
books, because “seamen” are not mentioned 
earlier. 

8) Rab hachobel, “chief of the sailors,” 
“captain.” Rab is Pheenician also, and this 
was a Pheenician vessel. It does not occur 
earlier, because “the captain of a vessel” is 
not mentioned earlier. One says “ “it is the 


that the Prophet Jonah himself wrote bis wondrous 
jot.” Bertholdt, Ein!. 2 564. 
* Paulus, Memorahil. St. 6. p. 69. 


* {5D “cover” occurs in Talmudic (as derived 


from the Hehrew) not in Chald. In Arabic it means 
“ planed,” smoothed, swept the earth, not “cciled.” 
So ovr deck is from the Duteh dekken, to cover. 


b4.3, 4,4. nn. 4See Gesen. 124. 
e2 Kings xxv. 8 € Dan. i. 3. c Exth. i. 8. 
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same as sar, chiefly in later Hebrew.” It oc- 
curs, in all, only four times, and in all cases, 
as here, of persons not Hebrew ; Nebuzara- 
dan, rab Tabbachim®, captain of the guard ;” 
rab Sarisim §, “chief of the cunuchs;” col 
rab baithos, “ every officer of his house.” Sar, 
on the other han, is never used except of an 
office of uuthority, of one who had a place of 
authority given by one higher. It occurs as 
much in the later as in the earlier Looks, but 
is not used in the singular of an inferior 
office. 1t is used of military, but not of any 
inferior secular command. It would prob- 
ably have been a solecism to have said sar 
hachohel, as much as if we were to say “ prince 
of sailors.” Chobel, which is joined with it, 
isa Hebrew not Aramaic word. 

4) Ribbo, “ten thousand,” they say, “is a 
word of later Hfebrew.” Certainly neither it, 
nor any inflection of it occurs in the Penta- 
teuch, Judges, Samuel, Canticles, in all which 
we have the word rebubah. It ig true also 
that the form ribbo or derivative forms occur 
in books of the date of the Captivity, as 
Daniel, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ®. 
But it also occurs in a Psalm of David ', and 
in Hosea* who is acknowledged to have 
prophesied in the days of Jeroboam, and so 
was a contemporary of Jonah. It might 
have heen, accordingly, » form used in North- 
ern Palestine, but that its use by David does 
not justify such limitation. 

5) Yith’ ashshath, “thought, purposed,” is 
also an old Hebrew word, as appears from its 
use in the number eleven', as the first number 
which is conceived in thought, the ten being 
numbered on the fingers. ‘The root occurs 
also in Job, a Psalm, and the Canticles. In 
the Syriac, it docs not occur; nor, in the ex- 
tant Chaldee, in the sense in which it is used 
in Jonah. For in Jonah it is used of the 
merciful thoughts of God ; in Chaldee, of the 
evil thoughts of man. Beside, it is used in 
Jonah not by the Prophet himself, but by the 
shipmaster, whose words he relates. 

6) Theusc of the abridged forms of the rela- 
tive she for asker, twice in composite words 
beshellani®, beskelli?, (the fuller form, daaszher 
lemi ?, also occurring) and once in union with 
a noun shebbin 4 

There is absolutely no plea whatever for 
making this an indication of a later style, and 
yet it occurs in every string of words, which 

ave been assumed to be inslications of such 
style. Itisnot Aramaicatall, but Phoenician? 


8In 1 Chron. xxix. 7. twice, Danie] once, Ezra 
twice; Nehemiah thrice. i 

1OFNID" Ps. I xviii. 18. & viii. 12 Ch. 

wy "nwy So A. E, Kim. = Ps, exivi. 4. 

94,7. oj, 12, Pi. 8. qiv. 10. (2). 

?Ges. Thes. p. 1845. after Quatremére, Journ. 
Asiat. 1828. pp. 15. sqq. Journ. d. Savang, 1838. Oct. 


In Aramaic it is 4, *, bs. “Every one skilled 
herein knows now, that in Punic WR is the relative 
pronoun.” Roed. Ib. Add. Em. 113. 
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and old Hebrew. In Pheenician, esh is the rela- 
tive, which corresponds the more with the 
Hebrew in that the following letter was 
doubled, as in the Punic words in Plautus, 
syllohom, siddoberim *, it enters into two Proper 
names, both of which occur in the Penta- 
teuch, and one, only there, Methushael', “a 
man of God,” and Mishael%, the same as 
Michael, “ who is like God?” lit. “Who is 
whatGodis?” Probably, it occurs also in the 
Pentateuch in the ordinary language’. Per- 
haps it was used more in the dialect of North 
Palestine”. Probably it was also the spoken 
language *, in which abridged forms are used 
inall languages. Hence perhaps its frequent 
use in the Song of Solomon’, which is all 
dialogue, and in which it is employed to the 
entire exclusion of the fuller form; and that, 
so frequently, that the instances in the Can- 
ticles are nearly } of those in the whole Old 
Testument*. In addition to this, half of the 
whole number of instances, in which it occurs 
in the Bible, are found in another short book, 
Ecclesiastes. Ina book, containing only 222 
verses, it occurs 66 times®. This, in itself, 
requires some ground for its use, beyond that 
of mere date. Of books which are really 
later, it does not occur in Jeremiah’s prophe- 
cies, Ezekiel, Daniel, or any of the 6 later of 
the Minor Prophets, nor in Nehemiah or 
Esther. It occurs once only in Ezra°, and 
twice in the first book of Chronicles*, where- 
as it occurs four times in the Judges‘, and 
once in the Kings¢, and once probably in 
Job’. Its use belongs to that wide principle 
of condensation in Hebrew, blending in one, 
in different ways, what we express by sepa- 
rate words. The relative pronoun is con- 
fessedly, on this ground, very often omitted 
in Hebrew poetry, when it would be used in 
prose. In the Canticles Solomon does not 
once use the ordinary separate relative, asher. 
Of the 19 instances in the Psalms, almost 
half, 9, occur in those Psalms of peculiar 
rhythm, the gradual Psalms®; four more oc- 
cur in two other Psalms, which belong to 
one another, the latter of which has that re- 
markable burden, for His mercy endureth for- 
ever. Three are condensed into a solemn 


*Plaut. Penul, v. 1. 4. 6. See Ges. 

‘Gen. iv. 18. 

& Ex. vi. 22, Lev. x. 4; also in Daniel and Nehe- 
miah. 

"Gen. vi. 3. 

5 Hence perhaps in the song of Deborah, Judg. 
Vv. 4. 
_ *Judg. vi. 17, 2 Kings vi. 11. Two of the instances 
in the Lamentations are words in the mouth of the 
heathen, Lam. ii. 15, 16. 

yi. G (2), 7 (2), ii. 7, 17, fii. 1, 2, 3, 4 (4), 5, 7, iv. 1,2 
(2), 6, ¥, 2, 8, 9, vi. 5 (2), 6 (2), Vili. 4, 8, 12. 
_ * ft occurs in all, I believe, 132 times, apart from 
its use as entering into the two proper names. Of 
these 29 are in the Canticles, 06 in Ecclesiastes, 19 
in the Psalms, 1 in Genesis, 1 in Job, 4 in Judges, 
1 in Kings, 4 in Lamentations, 1 in Ezra, 2 in Chron- 
icles. 

*Ecel. i. 3, 7, » (4), 10, 11 (2), 14, 17, iL.9, 11 (2), 12, 
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denunciation of Babylon in another Psalm}. 
Of the ten Psalms, in which it occurs, four 
are ascribed to David, and one only, the 
137th, has any token of belonging to a later 
date. In the two passages in the Chronicles, 
it occurs in words doubly compounded®, The 
principle of rhythm would account for its oc- 
curring four times in the five chupters of the 
Lamentations* of Jeremiuh, while in the 52 
chapters of his prophecies it does not occur 
once. In Job also, it is in a solemn pause‘. 
Altogether, there 1s no proof whatever that 
the use of she for asher is any test of the date 
of any Hebrew book, since 1) it is not Ara- 
muic, 2 it occurs in the earliest, and 3) not 
in the latest books: 4) its use is idiomatic, 
and nowhere except in the Canticles and 
Icclesiastes does it pervade any book. Had 
it belonged to the ordinary idiom at the date 
of Ezra, it would not have been so entirely 
insulated as it is, in the three instances in the 
Chronicles and Ezra. It would not have oc- 
curred in the earlier books in which it does 
occur, and would have occurred in later books 
in which it does not. In Jonah, its use in 
two places is peculiar to himself, occurring 
nowhere else in the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
the first, its Pheenician form is used by the 
Pheenician mariners; in the 2d it is an in- 
stance of the spoken language in the mouth 
of the Prophet, a native of North Palestine 
and in answer to Phoenicians, In the third 
instance, (where it is the simple relative) its 
use is shania for condensation. Its use in 
any case would agree with the exact circum- 
stances of Jonah, as a native of North Pales- 
tine, conversing with the Phoenician mari- 
ners. The only plea of argument has been 
gained by arguing in a circle, assuming with- 
out any even plausible ground that the Song 
of Solomon or Psalms of David were late, 
because they had this form, and then using 
it as a test of another book being late; ignor- 
ing alike theearlier books which have itand 
the later books which have it not, and its ex- 
ceptional use (except in the Canticles and 
Ecclesiastes,) in the books which have it. 

7) It is difficult to know to what end the 
use of manah, “appoint!” or “prepare,” is 


13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 (3), 19 (2), 20, 21 
ae ie ie 2, iv. 2°10, v. 4, 14 (2 


*1 Chr. v. 20, OND py, xxvii. 27. PID. 
éy, 7, vi. 17, vil. 12° vil. 26, 


«2 Kings vi. 11. .5wn. 

{ xix, 29, ending with rw. 

tPs. exxii. 3, 4, exxiii, 2, exxiv 1, 6, cxxix. 6, 7, 
exxxiii. 2, 3. 

bexxvy. 2, 8, 10, exxxvi. 23. “ 

Sexxxvii. 8 (2), 9. The remaining are Ps. exliv. 
15. ND3W and exlvi. 3, 5. 

k ij. 15, 16, iv. 19, v.18. : 

'The word occurs in Arabic also in this sense, 
which is a primary meaning of the root, and allied 
to ity use is the transposed Greek form, vépe. 
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alleged, since it occurs ina Psalm of David ™. 
Jonah uses it in a special way as to ucts of 
God’s Providence, “ preparing ” before, what 
He wills toemploy. Jonah uses the word of 
the “ preparing” of the tish, the palm-ch rist, 
the worm which should destroy it, the East 
wind. Ie evidently used it with a set pur- 
pose, to express what no other word ex- 
pressed equally to his mind, how God pre- 

ared by His Providence the instruments 
which He willed to employ. 

8) There remains only the word used for 
the decree of the king of Nineveh, taam. 
This is a Syriac word ; and accordingly, since 
it has now been ascertained beyond all ques- 
tion, that the language of Nineveh was u 
dialect of Syriac, it was, with a Hebrew pro- 
nunciation ®, the very word used of this de- 
cree at Nineveh. The employment of the 
special word is a part of the sume accuracy 
with which Jonah relates that the decree 
used was issued not from the king only, but 
from the king and his nobles, onc of those 
minute touches, which occur in the writings 
of those who describe what they have seen, 
but supplying a fact as to the Assyrian 

olity, which we should not otherwise have 
nown, that the nobles were in some way 
associated in the decrees of the king. 

Out of these eight words or forms, three 
are naval terms, and, since Israel was no sea- 
faring people, it is in harmony with the his- 
tory, that these terms should first occur in 
the first prophet who left the land of his 
mission by sea. So it is also, that an As- 
syrian technical term should first occur in a 
prophet who had been sent to Nineveh. A 
fifth word occurs in Hosea, a contemporary 
of Jonah, and in a Pealm of David. ‘The 
abridged grammatical form was Phoenician, 
not Aramuic, was used in conversation, oc- 
curs in the oldest proper names, and in the 
Northern tribes. The 7th and 8th do not 
occur in Aramaic in the meaning in which 
they ure used by Jonah. 

In truth, often as these false criticisms 
have Leen repeated from one to the other, 
they would not have been thought of at all, 
but for the miracles related by Jonah, which 
the devisers of these criticisms did not be- 
lieve. A bilo of miracles, such as those 
in Jonah, would not be published at the 
time, unless they were true. Those then 
who did not believe that God worked any 


= Ps. Ixi. 8. =DyO for DD. 

eMr. G. Vance Smith, Prophecies concerning 
Nineveh p. 257, who however (p. 294,) rightly rejects 
their unds, the occurrence of the words dis- 
cussed above, as inadequate. The only other ground 
is their unbelief. 

» Kinl. 2237. @Hall. A. L. Z. 1813. n. 23. p. 180. 

® Propheten, p. 559. * Xl. Proph. Jonah, 2 6. 

tGoldhorn, Excurse zum B. Jonah, PP. 16 faq. 

s Rosenmuller, Prol. in Jon. 2 7. ¥De Wette. 

» Maller, in Memorabilien, P. vi. pp. 146 sqq. 

« Bertholdt, 2 664. y Jahn, Einl. 2 129. 
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miracles, were forced to have some plea for 
saying that the book was not written in the 
time of Jonah. Prejudices against faith 
have, sometimes openly, sometimes tacitly, 
been the ruling principle on which earlier 
portions of Holy Scripture have been classed 
among the latter by critics who disbelieved 
what those books or passuges related. Obvi- 
ously no weight can be given to the opinions 
of critics, whose criticisms are founded, not 
on the study of the language, but on unbe- 
lief. It has recently been suid, “°the joint 
decision of Gesenius, De Wette and Hitzig 
ought to be final.” A joint decision certainly 
it is not. For De Wette places the book of 
Jonah before the captivity »; Gesenius4 and 
Ewald', when prophecy had long ceased ; 
Ewald, partly on account of its miracles, in 
the 5th century, B.C.; and Witzig, with his 
wonted wilfulness and insulatedness of criti- 
cism, built a theory that the book is of Egyp- 
tian origin on his own mistake that the 
kikaion grew only in Egypt, and placed it in 
the 2d century, B.C., the times of the Mac- 
cabees*. The interval is also filled up. 
Every sort of date and contradictory grounds 
for those dates have been assigned. So then 
one places the book of Jonah in the time of 
Sennacherib, i.e. of Hezekiah; another 
under Josiah"; another before the Cap- 
tivity’; another toward the end of the Cap- 
tivity, after the destruction of Nincveh by 
Cyaxares”; a fifth lays chief stress on the 
argument that the destruction of Nineveh is 
not mentioned in it*; a sixth” prefers the 
time after the return from the Captivity to 
its close; a seventh doubted not, “from its 
argument and purpose, that it was written 
before the order of prophets ceased *,” others 
of the same school are as positive from. its 
arguments and contents, that it must have 
been written after that order was closed *. 
The a ip of the book of Jonah is, in fact 
pure and simple Hebrew, corresponding to 
the simplicity of the narrative and of the 
Prophet’s character. Although written in 
prose, it has poetic language, not in the 
thanksgiving only, but whenever it suits 
the subject. These expressions are peculiar 
to Jonah. Such are, in the account of the 
storm, “the Lord cast® a strong wind,” “the 
vessel thought ° to be broken,” “the sea shall 
be silent®” (hushed, as we say) i.e. calm; 


“the wind was advancing and storming °,” 


* Maurer, Preef. in Jon. p. 426. i 

«Ges. and Ew. above, Umbreit tacitly drops it out 
of “the twelve.” 

oSon i.4; the word describing how the wind 
“swept along,” as we say; Jonah also uses it of 
casting out along, from the vessel, i. 5, 12, 15. 

eTI3WMN i. 4, the only place where it is used of 
lifeless things. 


25nw i. 11, 12. used of the men in the vessel, Ps. 
evii. 30; of ceasing of strife, Prov. xxvi. 20. 
ead) PIA £12, 13. 
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as with a whirlwind; [the word is used as 
to the sea by Jonah only,) “the men 
ploughed ” or “dug” [in rowing] “the sea 
stood § from its raging.” Algo “let man and 
beast clothe themselves" with sackcloth,” and 
that touching expression, “son of a night}, it 
[the palma Christi] came to being, and son 
of a night [i.e. in a night] it perished.” It 
is in harmony with his simplicity of char- 
acter, that he is fond of the old idiom, by 
which the thought of the verb is carried on 
by a noun formed from it. “The men feared 
a great fear,” “It displeased Jonah a great 
displeasure!” “Jonah joyed a great joy™.” 
Another idiom® has been observed, which 
occurs in no writer later than the judges. 

But in the history every phrase is vivid 
and graphic. There is not « word which 
does not advance the history. There is no 
reflection. All hastens on to the comple- 
tion, and when God has given the key to the 
whole, the book closes with His words of 
exceeding tenderness, lingering in our ears, 
The Prophet, with the same simplicity and 
beginning with the same words, says he did 
not, an:l he did, obey (tod. The book opens, 
after the first authenticating words, Arise, go 
to Ninevzh, that grent city, and ery against ut ; 
for the wickedness is enme up before Me. God 
had bidden him arise®; the narrative sim- 
ply repeats the word, dnd Jonah arose ?,— 
but for what? to flee in the very opposite 
direction from being before the Lord, i. e. from 
standing in His Presence, as His servant 
and minister. He lost no time, to do the 
contrary. After the miracles, by which he 
had been both punishel and delivered, the 
history is resumed with the same simple dig- 
nity as before, in the same words; the diso- 
bedience being noticed only in the word, a 
second time. And the word of the Lord came to 
Jonah @ second time, saying, Arise, go to Nine- 
veh, that great city, and cry unto it that ery which 
[say unto thee. This time it follows, And 
Jonth arose and went to Nineveh. 

Then in the history itself we follow the 
Prophet step by step. He urose to flee to 
Tarshish, went down to Joppa, a perilous, 
yet the only sea-port for Judea’. He finds 
the ship, prys tts fare, (one of those little 
touches of a true narrative); God sends the 
storm, man does all he can; and all in vain. 
The character of the heathen is brought out 
in contrast with the then sleeping conscience 
and despondency of the Prophet. But it is 
allin act. They are all activity; he, sim- 

f\nT “ quor arare.” Virg. En. ti. 780. Ov. 
Trist. i. 2, 76, 

FID TI~TWY" £15. 

1399°9-19 iv. 10. £4. 10, 16. TY INT. 

Viv. L Tp IV yy. =aTh. 6. AMDw Tow’. 

= with the inf. (for T1375) iv. 2. coll. Jud. fil. 26. 


(Delitzsch in Zeitachr. f. Luth. Theol. 1840. p. 118.) 
But two passages do not furnish an induction. 


BIDS fil. 8. 
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ply passive. They pray, (as they can) each 
man to his gods; he is asleep: they do all 
they can, lighten the ship, the ship-master 
rouses him, to pray to his (jod, since their 
own prayers avail not; they propose the 
lots, cast them ; the lot falls on Jonah. Then 
follow their brief accumulated enquiries ; 
Jonah’s calm answer, increasing their fear ; 
their enanity of the Prophet himself, what 
they are to do to him; his knowledge that 
he must be cast over; the unwillingness of 
the Heathen; one more fruitless effort to 
save both themselves and the Prophet; the 
increasing violence of the storm; the prayer 
to the Prophet’s God, not to lay innocent 
blood to them, who obeyed His Prophet; 
the casting him forth ; the instant hush and 
silence of the sea; their conversion and gac- 
rifice to the true God—the whole stands 
before us, as if we saw it with our own 


eyes. 

And yet, amid, or perhaps as a part of, that 
vividness, there is that characteristic of 
Scripture-narratives, that some things even 
seem improbable, until, on thought, we dis- 
cover the reason. It isnot on a first reading, 
that most perceive the naturalness either of 
Jonah’s deep sleep, or of the increase of the 
mariners fear, on his account of himself, 
Yet that deep sleep harmonizes at least with 
his long hurried flight to Joppa, and that mood 
with which men who have taken a wrong 
step, try to forget themselves, He relates 
that he was gone down", i.e. before the storm 
began. The sailors’ increased fear surprises 
us the more, since it is added, “they knew 
that he had fled from before the presence of 
God, because he had told them” One word ex- 
plained it. He had told them, from Whose 
service he had fled, but not that He, against 
Whom he had sinned, and Who, they would 
think, wag pursuing His fugitive, was “the 
Maker of the sea,” whose raging was threat- 
ening their lives. 

Again, the history mentions only, that 
Jonah was cast over; that God prepared a 
fish to swallow him; that he was in the belly 
of the fish three days and three nights; that 
he, at the end of that time, prayed to God 
out of the fish’s belly, and at the close of the 
prayer was delivered. The word “ prayed” 
obviously includes “thanksgiving” us the 
act of adoring love from the creature to the 
Creator. It is said that Hannah prayed'; but 
her hymn, as well as Jonah’s does not con- 
tain one petition. Both are the outpouring 


F137} for WN iv. 11. (mentioned ib.) cannot prove 
anything, since it occurs, 2Chr.xxv.9. °D i. 


PDP), more expressive in the original, as being 


the first word in the clause; “The Lord said, Arise; 
And arose Jonah,” to do the contrary. 

@See ab. p. 371. 

?1 Kings v. 9,2 Chron. fi. 16, and after the cap- 


tivity, Ezr. iii. 7. 
#6, *1 Bam. il. 1. 
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of thanksgiving from the soul, to which God 
had given what it had prayed for. As, be- 
fore, it was not said, whether he prayed, on 
the ship-master's upbraiding, or no, so here 
nothing is said in the history, except as to 
the last moment, on which he was cast out on 
the dry ground. The prayer incidentally 
supplies the rest. Jt is a simple thanksgiving 
of one who had prayed, and Aad been deliv- 
ered. “Jcried unto the Lord, and He heard 
me. Inthe first mercy, he saw the earnest of 
the rest. He asks for nothing, he only 
thanks. But that for which he thanks is the 
deliverance from the perils of the sea. The 
thanksgiving corresponds with the plain 
words, that he prayed out of the fish’s belly. 
They are suited to one so praying, who looked 
on in full faith to the future completion of 
his deliverance, although our minds might 
rather have been fixed on the actual peril. 

_ It is a thanksgiving of faith, but of stronger 
faith than muny moderns have been able to 
conceive’. 

The hymn itself is a remarkable blending 
of old and new, us our Lord says”; Therefore 
is the kingdom of heaven like a householder, who 
bringeth out of his treasure new and old. The 
Prophet teaches us touse the Psalms, as well as 
how the holy men of old used them. In that 
great moment of religious life, the well- 
remembered Psalms, such as he had often 
used them, were brought to his mind. What 
had been figures to David or the sons of 
Korah, 8%, the waters are come in even unto my 
soul; Yall Thy billows and Thy waves passed 
over me, were strict realities to him. Yet 
only in this last sentence and in one other 
sentence which doubtless had become a 
proverb of accepted prayer, * I cried out of my 
trouble unto the Lord and He heard me, does 
Jonah use exactly the words of earlier 
Psalms. Elsewhere he varies or amplifies 
them according to his own special circum- 
stances. Thus, where David said, “the 
waters are come in, even unto my soul,” Jonah 
substitutes the word which described best the 
condition from which God had delivered him, 
“The water compassed me about, even to the 
soul.” Where David said*, “J am cut of 
from before Thine eyes,” expressing an abid- 
ing condition, Jonah, who had for disobedi- 
ence been cast into the sea, uses the strong 
word, “°F am cast out from before Thine 
eyes.” David says, “I said in my haste;” 


9 ij, 3. 
+“In the fish's belly, he prays as tranquilly as if 
on land,” says even Jahn, as an objection. Einl. 


126. 
é ~8, Matt. xiii. 52. x Jon. fi. 5, Ps. ixix. 2. 
y Jon. fi. 3, Ps. xiii. 8. 
* Jon. ii. 2, Ps. exx. 1. 
Se Rai 
‘on. ii. 4. [5 . 
o Pa, cxlti. 8. 4 ii. 7. (8). 
Ps, xxxi. 7. fii. 9. 


«new jo3D iL 3; "Ml of the currents of the 
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Jonah simply, “I said;” for he had deserved 
it. David said °, “when my spirit was over- 
whelmed” or “fainted within me,” “Thou 
knewest my ;” Jonah substitutes, “ When 
my soul fainted within me, I remembered the 
Lord*;” for when he rebelled, he forgat Him. 
David said, “* I hate them that observe lying 
vanities;” Jonah, who had himself diso- 
beyed God, says mournfully, “‘They that 
observe lying vanities, forsake ther own 
mercy,” i.e. their God, Who is Mercy. 

Altogether, Jonuh’s thanksgiving is that 
of one whose mind was stored with the 
Psalms which were part of the public wor 
ship, but it is the language of one who uses 
and re-casts them frecly, us he was taught of 
God, notof one who copies. No one verse is 
taken entirely from any Psalm. These are 
original expressions everywhere’. The 
words, “I went down to the cuttings-off of 
the mountains,” “ the sea-weed bound around 
my head ;” “the earth, its bars around me 
for ever ;” perhaps the coral reefs which run 
along all that shore*, vividly exhibit him, sink- 
ing, nanele, imprisoned, as it seems, inex- 
tricably ; he goes on; we should expect some 
further description of his state ; but he adda, 
in five simple words', Thou broughtest up my 
life from corruption, O Lerd My God. Words, 
somewhat like these last, occur elsewhere 
thou hust brought up my soul from hell, agreeing 
in the one word “breught up.” But the 
majesty of the ee conception is in the 
connection of the thought; the sea-weed was 
bound rcund his head as his grave-clothes; 
the solid bars of the deep-rooted earth, were 
around him, and—God brought him up. At 
the close of the thanksgiving, Salvation is the 
Lord’s, deliverance is completed, as though 
rere had only waited for this act of complete 
aith. 

So could no cne have written, who had not 
himself been delivered from such an extreme 
peril of drowning, as man could not, of him- 
self, escape from. True, that no image so 
well expresses the overwhelmedness under 
affliction or temptaticn, as the pressure of 
storm by land, or being overflooded by the 
waves of the sea. Human poetry knows of 
“a sea of troubles,” or “the triple wave of 
evils.” It expresses how we are simply 
sive ard powerless under a trouble, which 
leaves us neither breath nor power of motion ; 
under which we can be but still, till, by 


sea, 4; (WHT? WIIN TD, 6; DIT IYP 7; PANN 
| 


D9 “IYI TTT, Ib. 19737° DION, 8. 

5“ Considerable auarees of coral are found in 
the adjacent sea.” . G. Browne, writing of Jaffa, 
Travels, p. 360. “ Coral-reefs run along the constas 
far as Gaza, which cut the cables in two, and leave 
the ships at the mercy of the storms. None le 
here on the coast, which is fuller of strong surfs 
(prandings,) and unprotected seats the frequent 


est winds.” Ritter, ii. 399. ed. 1. 
bade mip yn nnwo Syn. | Ps. xxx. 3. 
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God’s mercy it passes. “We are sunk, over- 
head, deep down in temptations, and the 
masterful current is sweeping in eddies over 
us.” Of this sort are those images which 
Jonah took from the Psulms. But a descrip- 
tion so minute as the whole of Jonah’s would 
be allegory, not metaphor. What, in it, is 
most descriptive of Jonah’s situation *, as 
“binding of the sea-weed around the head, 
the sinking down to the rovts of the moun- 
tains, the bars of the earth around him,” are 
peculiar to this thanksgiving of Jonah ; the 
do not occur elsewhere ; for, except throug 
miracle, they would be images not of peril 
but of death, 

The same vividness, and the same steady 
directions to its en], characterizes the rest of 
the book. Critics have wondered', why 
Jonah does not say, on what shore he was 
cust forth, why he does not describe his long 
journey to Nineveh, or tell us the name of 
the Assyrian king, or what he himself did, 
when his mission was closed. Jonah speaks 
of himself, only as relates to his mission, and 
God's teaching through him; he tells us not 
the king’s name, but hisdecds. Thedeserip- 
tion of the size of Nineveh remarkably cor- 
responds alike with the ancient accounts and 
modern investigations. Jonah describes it 
as “a city of three days’ journey.” This ob- 
viously means its circumference; for, unless 
the city were a circle, (us no cities are,) it 
would have no one diameter. A person 
mizht describe the average length and 
breadth of a city, but no one who gave any 
one meusure, by days or miles or any other 
measure, would mean anything else than its 
circumference. Diodorus (probably on the 
authority of Ctesias) states that “™ it was 
well-walled, of unequal lengths. Ench of the 
longer sides was 150 furlongs; each of the 
shorter, 90. The whole circuit then being 
480 furlongs [60 miles] the hope of the 
founder was not disappointed. For no one 
afterward built a city of such compass, und 
with walls so magnilicent.” To Babylon 
“ Clitarchusand the companions of Alexander 
in their writings, assigned a circuit of 365 
furlongs, adding that the number of furlongs 
was conformed to the number of days in the 
year®.” Ctesias, in round numbers, calls 
them 360°; Strabo, 385°. All these ac- 
counts agree with the statement of Strabo, 
“ Nineveh was much larger than Babylon 4.” 
The 60 miles of Diodorus exactly correspond 


kSee below on ii. 5, 6. 
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with the three days’ journey of Jonah. A 
traveler of our own at the beginning of the 
17th century, J. Cartwright, states that with 
his own eyes he traced out the ruinous foun- 
dations, and gives their dimensions. “* It 
seems by the ruinous foundation (which I 
thoroughly viewed) that it was built with four 
sides, but not equal or square, For the two 
longer sides had each of them {as we guess) 
150 furlongs, the two shorter sides ninety 
furlongs, which amounteth to four hundred 
and eighty furlongs of ground, which makes 
the threescore miles, accounting eight fur- 
longs to an Italian mile.” No one of the 
four great mounds, which lie around the site 
of ancient Nineveh, Nimrud, Kouyunjik, 
Khorsabad, Karamless, is of sufficient 
moment or extent to be identified with the 
old Nineveh. But they are connected to- 
gether by the sameness of their remains, 
‘Together they form a parallelogram, and this 
of exactly the dimensions assigned by Jonah. 
“*}*rom the Northern extremity of Kouyun- 
jik to Nimrud, is about 18 miles, the dis- 
tance from Nimrud to Karamless, about 12; 
the opposite sides, the same.” “A recent 
trigonometrical survey of the country by 
Captain Jones proves, I am informed,” says 
Layard *, “that the great ruins of Kouyunjik, 
Nimrud, Karamless, and Khorsabad form 
very nearly a perfect parallelogram.” 

This is perhaps also the explanation, how, 
seeing its circumference was three days’ 
journey, Jonah entered a day’s journey in the 
city and, at the close of the period, we find 
him at the East side of the city, the opposite 
to that at which he had entered. 

His preaching seems to have lasted only 
this one day. He went, we are told, one day's 
journey in the city. The 150 stadia are nearly 
19 miles, a duy’s journey, so that Jonah 
walked through it from end to end, repeat- 
ing that one cry, which God had commanded 
him to cry. We seem to see the solitary 
figure of the Prophet, clothed (as was the 
prophet’s dress) in that one rough garment 
of hair cloth, uttering the cry which we 
almost hear, echoing in street after street, 
“Od arbaim yom venineveh nehpacheth, ” 
“vet forty days and Nineveh overthrown.” 
The words which he says he cried and said, 
belong to that one day only. For on that 
one day only, was there still a respite of forty 
days. In one day, the grace of God prevailed. 
The conversion of a whole people upon one 
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day’s preaching of a single stranger, stands in 
contrast with the many years during which, 
God says", since the day that your fathers came 
Sorth‘out of the land of Egypt unto this day, f 
have sent unto you all My servants the prophets, 
daily rising up early and sending them, yet they 
hearkened not unto Me. Many of us have 
wondered what the Prophet did on the other 
thirty-nine days; people have imagined the 
Prophet preaching as moderns would, or tell- 
ing them his own wondrous story of his de- 
sertion of God, his miraculous punishment, 
and, on his repentance, his miraculous de- 
liverance. Jonuh says nothing of this. The 
one point he brought out was the conversion 
of the Ninevites. This he dwells on in cir- 
cumstantial «details. His own part he sup- 
presses ; he would be, like S. John Baptist, 
but the voice of one crying in the wild waste 
of a city of violence. 

This simple message of Jonah bears an 
analogy to what we find elsewhere in Holy 
Scripture. The great preacher of repentance, 
S. John Baptist, repeated doubtless often- 
times that one cry *, Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Our Lord vouchsnted to 
begin His own office with those self-same 
words¥. And probubly, among the civilized 
but suvage inhabitants of Nineveh, that one 
cry was more impressive than any other 
would have been. Simplicity is always im- 
pressive. They were four words which (tod 
caused.to be written on the wall amid Bel- 
shazzar’s impious revelry * ; Mene, mene, tckel, 
upharsin. We all remember the touching 
history of Jesus the son of Anan, an unlet- 
tered rustic, who, “*{four yeurs before the 
war, when Jerusalem was in complete peace 
and afiluence,” burst in on the people at the 
feast of tubernacles with one oft-repeated 
ery, “A voice from the Eust, a voice from 
the West, a voice from the four winds, a 
voice on Jerusalem and the temple, a voice 
on the bridegrooms and the brides, a voice 
on the whole people;” how he went about 
through all the lanes of the city, repeating, 
day and night, this one cry; and when 
scourged until his bones were laid bare, 
echoed every lash with “ woe, woe, to Jeru- 
salem,” and continued as his daily dirge and 
his one response to daily good or ill-treat- 
ment, “woe, woe, to Jerusalem.” The ma- 
gistrates and even the cold Josephus thought 
that there was something in it above nature. 

sJer. vii. 25, add 13, xi. 7, xxv. 3, 4, xxvi. 5, xxix. 
19, xxxii. 33, xxxv. 14, 15, xliv. 4. 
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In Jerusalem, no effect was produced, 
because they ha filled up the measure of 
their sins and God had abandoned them. 
All conversion is the work of the grace of 
God. That of Nineveh remains, in the 
history of mankind, an insulated instance of 
God’s overpowering grace. All which can 
be pointed out as to the book of Jonah, is 
the latent suitableness of the instruments 
employed. We know from the Cuneitorin 
Inscriptions that Assyria had been for suc- 
cessive yenerations at war? with Syria. Not 
until the time of Ivalush or Pul*, the As- 
syrizn monarch, probably, at the time of 
Jonal’s mission, du we find them tributary to 
Assyria. ‘They were hereditary enemies of 
Assyria, and probably their chief opponents 
on the North East. The breaking of their 

wer then, under Jeroboam, which Jonah 
rad foretold, had an interest for the Assy- 
rians; and Jonah’s prophecy and the fact of 
its fulfillment may have reached them. The 
history of his own deliverance, we know from 
our Lord’s own words, did reach them. He 
was a sign* unto the Ninevites. The word, 
under which he threatened thcir destruction, 
pointed to 2 miraculous overthrow. It wus 
a turning upside down®, like the overthrow 
of the five cities of the plain which are 
known throughout the Old Testament‘, and 
still throughout the Mohammedan East, 
by the same name, “ualmoutaphikat’, the 
overthrown.” 

The Assyrians also, amidst their cruelties, 
had a great reverence for their gods, and (us 
appears from the inscriptions, ascribed to 
them their national greatness". The variety 
of ways in which this is expressed, implies a 
far more personal belief, than the statements 
which we find among the Romans, and 
would put to shame almost every English 
manifesto, or the speeches put into the mouth 
of the Queen. ‘They muy have been, then, 
the more prepared to fear the prophecy of 
their destruction from the true God. Layard 
relates that he has “known a Christian priest 
frighten a whole Mussulman town to repent- 
ance, by proclaiming that he had a Divine 
mission to announce a coming earthquake or 
plague!” 

These may have been predisposing causes. 
But the completeness of the repentance, not 
outward only, but inward, “turning from 
their evil way,” is, in its extent, unexampled. 
lath-pileser, gave government and laws to my do- 
minions, and ordered an enlarged frontier to my 
territory ;” “they withheld the tribute due to Ashur 
my Lord;" “the exceeding fear of the power of 
Ashur, my Lord, overwhelmed them; my valiant 
servants (or powerful arms) to which Ashur the 
Lord gave strength." “In the service of my Lord 
Ashur;” “whom Ashur and Ninep have exalted to 
the utmost wishes of his heart;" “the great gods, 
guardians of my steps,” &c. Journ. Asiat, Soc. 1860. 
xviii. pp. 1€4, 8, 170, 4, 6, (and others 172, 8, 180, 4 
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The fact rests on the authority of One 
r than Jonak. Our Lord relates it as a 

t. He contrasts mpl with people, the 
penitent heathen with the impenitent Jews, 
the inferior messenger who prevailed, with 
Himself, Whom His own received not. 
«The men of Nineveh shall raise up with this 
generation and shall condemn i, because they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas, and behold, a 
greater thun Jonas is here. 

The chief subject of the repentance of the 
Ninevites agrees also remarkably with their 
character. I[t is mentioned in the Proclama- 
tion of the king and his nobles, “let them 
turn every one from his evil way and from 
the violence that is in their hands.” Out of 
the whole catalogue of their sins, conscience 
singled out violence. This incidental notice, 
contained in the one word, exactly cor- 
responds in substance with the fuller descrip- 
tion in the Prophet Nahum, “! Woe to the 
bloody city ; it is all full of lies and robbery ; 
the prey departeth not.’ “™The lion did 
tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes 
with prey and his dens with ravi.” “° Upon 
whom hath not thy wickedness [ill-doing] 

continually?” “The Assyrian 
records,” says Layard®, “are nothing but 
a dry is jp of military campaigns, spoil- 
ations and cruelties.” 

The direction, that the animals also should 
be included in the common mourning, was 
according to the analogy of Eustern custom. 
When the Persiun general Masistius fell at 
the battle of Plata”, the “whole army and 
Mardonius above all, made a mourning, 
shaving themselves, and the horses, and the beasis 
of burden, amid surpassing wailing—Thus the 

barians after their manner honored 
Masistius on his death”’ Alexander imi- 
tated apparently the Persian custom in his 
mourning for Hephestion’. The character- 
istic of the mourning in each case is, that 
they include the animals in that same mourn- 
ing which they made themselves. The Nine- 
vites had a right feeling, (as God Himself 
says) that the mercies of God were over man 
and beast™; and so they joined the beasts 
with themselves, hoping that the Creator of 
all would the rather have mercy on their 
common distress. ° His tender mercies are over 
all His works: * Thou, Lord, shalt save both 
man and beast. 

The name of the king cannot yet be ascer- 
tained. But since this mission of Jonah fell 
in the latter part of his prophetic office, and 
so probably in the latter part of the reign of 
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Jeroboam or even later, the Assyrian king 
was probably Ivalush III. or the Pul of Holy 
Scripture. Jonah’s human fears would, in 
that case, have been svon fulfilled. For Pul 
was the first Assyrian Monarch through 
whom Isruel was weakened; and God had 
foreshewn by Amos that through the third it 
would be destroyed. Characteristic, on ac- 
count of the eurnestness which it implies, is 
the account that the men of Nineveh pro- 
claimed the fast, before tidings reached the 
king himself. This is the plain meaning of 
the words; yet on account of the obvious 
difficulty they have been rendered, and word 
had come to the king®. The account is in 
harmony with that vast extent of the city, as 
of Babylon, of which “* the residents related 
that, after the outer portions of the city were 
taken, the inhabitants of the central part did 
not know that they were taken.” It could 
scarcely have occurred to one who did not 
know the fact. 

The history of Jonah, after God had spared 
Nineveh, has the same characteristic touches. 
He leaves his own character unexplained, its 
severity rebuked by God, unexcused and 
unpalliated. Te had some special repug- 
nance to be the messenger of mercy to the 
Ninevites. For this cause, he says to God, I 
fled before to Tarshish ; for Iknew that Thou art 
a merciful God, and repentest Thee of the evil. 
The circumstances of his time explain that 
repugnance. He had already been employed 
to prophesy the partial restoration of the 
boundaries of Israel. He was the contempor- 
ary of Hosea who foretold of his people, the 
ten tribes’, they shall not dwell in the Lord's 
land, they shall eat unclean things tn Assyria, 
God, in giving him his commission to go to 
Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, an 
against it, assigned as the reason, for is wicked- 
ness is come up before Me; words which to 
Jonah would suggest the memory of the 
wickedness of Sodom and its destruction. 
Jonah was a Prophet, but he was also an 
Israelite. He was commanded by God to 
call to repentance the capital of the country 
by which his own people, nay the people of 
his God, were to be carried captive. And he 
rebelled. We know more of the love of God 
than Jonah, for we have known the love of 
the Incarnation and the Redemption. And 
yet, were it made known to us, that some 

uropean or Asiatic people were to carry our 
own people captive out of our land, more 
than would be willing to confess it of them- 
selves, (whatever sense they might have of 
the awfulness of God’s judgments, and what- 
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ever feelings belonging to our common 
humanity,) would ‘still inwardly rejoice to 
hear, that such a calamity as the earthquake 
at Lisbon befell its capital. It is the instinct 
of self-preservation and the implanted love 
of country. Jonah’s murmuring related 
solely to God’s mercy shewn to them as to 
this world. For the Ninevites hud repented, 
and so were in the of God. The older 
of us remember what awful joy was felt when 
that three days’ mortal strife at Leipzig at 
length was won, in which 107,600 were killed 
or wounded*; or when out of 647,000 men 
who swept across Europe (a mass larger than 
the whole population of Nineveh) only 
“ §5,000 escaped ; 125,000 were slain in bat- 
tle, 132,000 perished by cold, futigue and 
famine*.’ A few years ago, how were Sebas- 
topol and the Krimea in men’s mouths, 
although that war is reputed to have cost 
the five nations involved in it 700,000 lives, 
more, probably, than all the inhabitants of 
Nineveh. Men forget or abstract themselves 
from all the individua) sufferings, and think 
only of the result of the whole. A humane 
historian says of the battle of Leipzig, “a 

rodigious sucrifice, but one which, great as 
it was, humanity has no cause to regret, for 
it delivered Europe from French bondage, 
and the world from revolutionary aggres- 
sion.” He says on the Russian campaign of 
Napoleon I.°, “the faithful throughout 
Europe repeated the words of the Psalm, 
Efflavit Deus et dissipantur.” 

Look at Dr. Arnold’s description of the 
issue of the Russian campaign. “Still the 
flood of the tide rose higher and higher, and 
every successive wave of its advance swept 
away a kingdom. Earthly state has never 
reached a prouder pinnacle, than when 
Napoleon in June, 1812, gathered his army 
at Dresden: that mighty host, unequalled in 
all time, of 450,000, not men merely but, 
effective soldiers, and there received the 
homage of subject kings. And now, what 
was the principul adversary of this tremen- 
dous power? by whom was it checked, resisted, 
and put down? By none, and by nothing but 
the direct and manifest interposition of God. 
I know no language so well fitted to describe 
the victorious advance to Moscow, and the 
utter humiliation of the retreat, as the lan- 
guage of the prophet with respect to the 
advance and subsequent destruction cf the 
host of Sennacherib. When they arose early 
in the morning, behold they were all dead corpses, 
applied almost literally to that memorable 
night of frost in which 20,000 horses 
perishej, and the strength of the French 
army was utterly broken. Human instru- 
ments no doubt were employed in the 
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remainder of the work, nor would I deny to 
Germany and to Russia the glories of that 
great year 1813, nor to England the honor 
of her victories in Spain or of the crownin 
victory of Waterloo. But at the distance o 
thirty years those who lived in the time of 
dunger and remember its mugnitude, and 
now calmly review what there was in human 
strength to avert it, must acknowledge, 1 
think, beyond all controversy, that the 
deliverance of Europe from the dominion of 
Napoleon was effected neither by Russia nor 
by Germany nor by England, but by the 
hand of God alone.” Jonah probably 
pictured to himself some sudden and almost 
painless destruction, which the word, over- 
thrown, suggested, in which the whole city 
would be engulfed in an instant and the 
power which threatened his people, the peo- 

le of God, broken at once. God reproved 

onah; but, before man condemns him, it 
were well to think, what is the prevailin 
feeling in Christian nations, at any signa 
calamity which befalls any ple who 
threaten their own power or honor ;—we 
cannot, in Christian times, say, their exis- 
tence. “Jonah,” runs an old traditional 
saying among the Jews°, “sought the honor 
of the son {Israel}, and sought not the honor 
of the Father.” 

An uninspired writer would doubtless at 
least have brought out the relieving points 
of Jonah’s character, and not have left him 
under the unmitigated censure of God. 
Jonah tells the plain truth of himself, as S. 
Matthew relates his own desertion of his 
Lord among the Apostles, or S. Mark, under 
the guidance of 8. Peter, relates the great 
full of the great Apostle. 

Amid aes Jonah remains the same 
throughout. It is one strong impetuous will, 
bent on having no share in that which was 
to bring destruction on his people, fearless of 
death and ready to give up his life. In the 
same mind he gives himself to death amid 
the storm, and, when his mission was accom- 
plished, asks for death in the words of his 
great predecessor Elijah, when he fled from 

ezebel. He probably justified his impatience 
to himeelf by the precedent of so great a pro- 
phet. But anne he complains, he com- 
plains to God of Himself. Having com- 
plained, Jonah waits. It may be that he 
thought, although God did not execute His 


judgments on the 40th day, He might still 


fulfill them. He had been accustomed to the 
thought of the long-suffering of God, delaying 
even when He struck at last. “Considering 
with himself,” says Theodorus, “the great- 
ness of the threat, he imagined that some- 
thing might perchance still happen even 
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after this.” The patience of God amid the 
Prophet’s impatience, the still, gentle inquiry, 
(such as He often puts to the conscience now,) 
Doest thou well to be angry? and his final 
conviction of the Prophet out of his own 
feelings towards one of God’s inanimate 
creatures, none would have ventured to 
picture, who had not known or expe- 
rienced it. 

In regard to the miracles in Jonah’s his- 
tory, over and above the fuct, that they occur 
in Holy Scripture, we have our Lord’s own 
word for their truth. He has set His seal on 
the whole of the Old Testament’; He has 
tlirectly authenticated by His own Divine 
authority the physical miracle of Jonah’s 

reservation for three days and nights in the 

lly of the fish*, and the yet greater moral 
miracle of the conversion of the Ninevites*. 
He speaks of them both, as facts, and of the 
stay of Jonuh in the fish’s belly, as a type of 
His own stay in the heart of the earth. 
He speaks of it also as a miraculous sign !. 

The Scribes and Pharisees, unable to 
answer His refutation of their blasphemy, 
imputing His miracles to Beelzebub, asked 
of Him a miraculous sign* from Heaven. 
Probably, they meant to ask that one sign, 
for which they were always craving. Con- 

‘ founding His tirst Coming with His second, 
and interpreting, according to their wishes, 
of His first Coming all which the prophets 
foretold of the Second, they were ever look- 
ing out for that His Coming in glory with the 
clouds of heaven’, to humble, as they though 
their own as well as His enemies. Our Lo 
answers, that this their craving for 9 sign 
was part of their faithlessness, An evil and 
adulterous gencration seeketh after a sign: and 
there shall no sign be given them, but the sign of 
the Prophet Jonas. He uses three times their 
own word sign. He speaks of a miraculous 
sign, the sign of Jonas, a miracle which was 
the sign of something beyond itself. ® For as 
Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the leart of the earth. 
He gave them the sign from earth, not from 
Heaven; a miracle of humility, not of glory; 
of deliverance from death, and, as it were, a 
resurrection. A sign, such as Holy Scripture 
speaks of, need not at all times be a miracu- 
lous, but it is always a real sign. Isaiah and 
his sons, by real names, given to them by 
God, or the prophet by his walking barefoot, 
or Ezekiel by symbolic acts, were signs; not 
by miraculous but still by real acts, In this 
case, the Jews asked for a miraculous sign; 
our Lord promises them « miraculous sign, 
although not one such as they wished for, or 
which would satisfy them; a miraculous sign, 
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of which the miraculous preservation of 
Jonuh was a type. Our Lord says, “® Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly,” and no one who really believes 
in Him, dare think that he was not. 

It is perhaps a part of the simplicity of 
Jonah’s narrative, that he relates these great 
miracles, as naturally as he does the most 
ordinary events. To God nothing is great 
or small; and the Prophet, deeply us he feels 
God’s mercy, relates the means which God 
employed, as if it had been one of those ever 
day miracles of His power and love, of whic 
men think 50 little because God worketh them 
OL ae ed fish, h 

prepared a great fish, he says, God pre- 
pared a palmchrist; God prepared a et ay 
God prepared a vehement East wind. Whether 
Jonah relates God’s ordinury or His extra- 
ordinary workings, His workings in the way 
in which He upholdeth in being the creatures 
of His Will, or in a way which involves a 
miracle, i.e, God’s acting in some unusual 
way, Jonah relates it in the same way, with 
the same simplicity of truth. His mind is 
fixed on God’s Providence, and he relates 
God’s acts, as they bore upon God's Providen- 
tial dealings with him. He tells of God’s 
preparing the East Wind which smote the 
palmchrist, in the same way in which he 
speuks of the supernatural growth of the 
palmchrist, or of God’s Providence, in ap- 
pone that the fish should swallow him. 
Ie mentions this, which was in the order of 
God’s Providence; he nowhere stops to tell 
us the “how.” How God converted the 
Ninevites, how He sustained his life in the 
fish’s belly, he tells not. He mentions only 
the great facts themselves, and leaves them 
in their mysterious greatness, 

It is not strange, the heathen ecoffers fixed 
upon the physical miracles in the history of 
Jonah for their scorn. They could have no 
appreciation of the great moral miracle of 
the conversion of a whole Heathen city at 
the voice of a single unknown Prophet. 
Such a conversion is unexampled in the 
whole revelation of God to man, greater in 
its immediate effects than the miracle of the 
Day of Pentecost. Before this stupendous 
power of God’s grace over the unruly will of 
savage, yet educated, men, the physical mira- 
cles, great as they are, shrink into nothing. 
The wielding and swaying of half a million 
of human wills, and turning them from Satan 
to God, is 2 power of grace, as much above 
and beyond all changes of the unresisting 
physical creation, as the spirits and intelli- 
gences which God has created are higher 
than insentient matter. Physical miracles 
are a new exercise of the creative power of 


k onyeiov. 
1 Dan. vii. 13, 14, S. Matt. xvi. 27, xxiv. $0, xxvi. 
64,8. Luke xxi, 27, 1 Theas. iv. 16, Rev. i. 7. 
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God: the moral miracles were a sort of first- 
fruit of the re-creation of the Gentile world. 
Physical miracles were the simple exercise 
of the Will of Gad; the moral miracles were, 
in these hundreds of thousands, His overpow- 
ering grace, pouring itself into the heart of 
rebellious man and re-creuting it. As many 
souls as there were, so many miracles were 
there, greater even than the creation of man. 

The miracles too are in harmony with 
the nature around. The Ilebrews, who were, 
at this time, not a maritime people, scarcely 
knew probably of those vast monsters, which 
our manifold researches into God’s animal 
kingdom have laid open tous. Jonah speaks 
only of @ great The Greek word™, by 
which the LXX translated it, and which our 
Lord used, is, (like our “cetacea” which is 
taken from it,) the name of a genus, not of 
any individual fish. It is the equivalent of 
the great fish of Jonah. The Greeks use the 
adjective®, as we do, but they also use the 
substantive which occurs in S. Matthew. 
This designates a class which includea the 
whale, but is never used to designate the 
whale. In Iomer®, it includes “dolphins 
and the dog.” In the natural historians, (a3 
Aristotle ?,) it designates the whole class of 
sea-creatures which are viviparous, “as the 
dolphin, the seal, the whale ;” Gulen® adds 
the Zygena (0 shark) and large tunnies; 
Photius says that “the Carcharius,” or white 
shark, “is a species of it.’ Oppian® re- 
counts, as belonging to the Cete, several spe- 
cies of sharkst und whales", some with names 
of land unimuls*, and also the black tunnies’. 
Elian enumerates most of these under 
the same head*. Our Lord’s words then 
would be rendered more literally, in the fish's 
belly®, than in the whales belly. Intidels 
seized eagerly on the fact of the narrowness 
of the whale’s throat; their cavil applied 
only to an incorrect rendering of modern ver- 
sions. Fish, of such size that they can swal- 
low a man whole, and which are so formed as 
naturally to swallow their prey whole, have 
been found in the Mediterranean. The 
white shark, having teeth merely incisive, 
has no choice, except between swallowing its 
prey whole, or cutting off a portion of it. It 
cannot hold its prey, or swallow it piecemeal. 
Its voracity leads it to swallow at once all 
which it can, 
lates®, “its wont is to swallow down dead 

3 KRTOS. 5 xnrady, 

¢8eAdivds re xdvas re al elmore petfoy EAntas KATOS. 
Od. xil. 37. 

P Hist. Anim. iii. 20. T. if. 258. 

gde alim. fac. jit. 37. T. iv. 349. Sostratus in 
Athen. vii. 66. saya that “the Pelamus (a tunny) 
when exceeding large is called xjros.” 

r Lex. V. xapxapias. * Halieut. i. 360-382. 

*The ¢vyava, Aduvy or Aduea (our “tamia”) cer 
reivasy yoreée, axavbiag, Acios, Aivm, and probably the 

a . nn. jones. 

ss fora ghar inp) aug sei 
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and, sometimes also, living men, which it 
finds in the sea.” 

A natural historian of repute relates4, “In 
1758 in stormy weather a sailor fell over- 
board from a frigute in the Mediterranean. 
A shark was close by, which, as he was 
swimming and crying for help, took him in 
his wide throut, so that he forthwith disap- 
peared. Other sailors had leapt into the 
sloop, to help their comrade, while yet swim- 
ming; the captain had a gun which stood on 
the deck discharged at the fish, which struck 
it so, that it east out the sailor which it had 
in its throat, who was taken up, alive and 
little injured, by the sloop which had now 
come up. The fish was harpoone.l, taken up 
on the frigate, and dried. The captain made 
a present of the fish to the sailor who, by 
God’s Providence, had keen so wonderfully 
preserved. The sailor went round Europe 
exhibiting it. He came to Franconia, and 
it was publicly exhibited here in Erlangen, 
as also ut Nurnberg and other pluces. The 
dried jish was delineated. It was 20 feet 
long, and, with expanded fins, nine feet wide, 
unas. From all this, it 
is probable that this was the fish of Jonah.” 

his is by no means an insulated account 
of the size of this fish. Blumenbach ° states, 
“the white shark, or Canis carcharias, is 
found of the size of 10,000 lbs, and horses have 
been found whole in its stomach.” A writer 
of the 16th century on “the fish of Mar- 
seilles‘”’ says, “they of Nice attested to me, 
that they had taken a fish of this sort, a 
proaching to 4000 Ibs weight, in whose dy 
they had found a man whole. Those of 
Marseilles told something similar, that they 
had once taken a Lamia (so they still popu- 
Jarly call the Carcharias) and found in it a 
man in a coat of mail [loricatus.]” Ronde- 
let suys, “®sometimes it grows to such size, 
that, placed on a carriage, it can hardly be 
drawn by two horses. I have seen one of 
moderate size, which weighed 1000 lbs, and, 
when disembowelled and cut to pieccs, it h 
to be put on two carriages.” “I have seen 
on the shore of Saintonge a Lamia, 
whose mouth and throat were of such vast 
size, that it would easily swallow a large 
man.” 

Richardson 5, speaking of the white shark 
in N. America, says that they attain the 


length of 30 feet, i.e. a 3d larger than that 

Y pedAavOdvwv. s de animal. ix. 49. 

®8. Matt. xii. 40. 

5“ It swallows everything without chewing.” P. 
du Tertre, Hist. des. Antilles, ii. 203. 

° Fauna Grontandica, p. 129. 

4Miller, Volistandige Natursystem des Ritters 
Karl von Linné. Th. iii. p. 268, quoted by Eichhorn, 
Einl, T. iv. 2574. . 

° Naturgesch. v. Squalus, Carcharias. 

‘P. Gyil . de Gall. et Lat. nom. pisc. Massil. c. 99. 

. D. 1835. 

ce piscib. xfil, 12, referred to by Bochart 

5 Fauna Boreali-Americana, p. 289. 
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which swallowed the sailor whole. Lacepéde 
speaks of fish of this kind as “ more than 30 
feet long'.” “The contour,” he adds*, “of 
the upper jaw ofa requin of 30 feet, is about 
6 feet long; its swallow is of a diameter pro- 
portionate.” 

“In all modern works on Zoology, we 
find 30 feet given as a common length for a 
shark’s body. Now a shark’s body is usually 
only about eleven times the length of the 
half of its lower jaw. Consequently a shark 
of 30 feet would have a lower jaw of 
nearly six feet in its semicircular extent. 
Even if such a jaw as this was of hard 
bony consistence instead of a yielding curti- 
laginous nature, it would qualily its possessor 
for engulfing one of our own species most 
easily. The power which it has, by virtue of 
its cartilaginous skeleton, of stretching, bend- 
ing and yielding, enables us to understand 
how the shark can swallow entire animals as 
large or larger than ourselves, Such an in- 
cident is related to have occurred A. D, 1802, 
on the authority of a Captain Brown, who 
found the body of a woman entirs with the 
exception of the head within the stomach of a 
shark killed by him at Surinam ™.” 

In the Mediterranean there are traces of a 
i larger race, now extinct®. “° However 

arge or dangerous the existing race may be, 
yet from the magnitude of the fossil teeth 
found in Malta and elsewhere, some of which 
measure 4} inches from the point to the base, 
and § inches from the point to the angle, the 
animal, to which they belonged, must have 
much exceeded the present species in size.” 
“The mouth of a fish of this sort,” says 
Bloch P, “is armed with 400 teeth of this 
kind. In the Isle of Malta and in Sicily, 
their teeth are found in great numbers on the 
shore. Naturalists of old took them for 
tongues of serpents. They are so compact 
that, after having remained for many centu- 
ries in the earth, they are not yet decayed. 
The quantity and size of those which are 
found proves that these creatures existed 
formerly in great numbers, and that some 


iLacep. Hist. dea. Poissons, i. p. 189. 

kIb. 191. “We have ascertained, from several 
comparisons, that the contour of one side of the 
upper jaw, measured from the angle of the two jaws 
to the sumrit of the npper jaw nearly equals one- 
eleventh ot the animal. One ought not then to be 
eed to read in Rondelet and other authors, 
that large reqians can swallow a man whole.” 

IMS. statement furnished me by Dr. Rolleston, 
Linacre Prof. Oxford. 
; ™ Buffon, ed. C. Zonnini, Poissons, iil p. 344. Ed. 
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3. 

« This appears from the following statement with 
which Prof. Phillips has kindly furnished me. 
“The earliest notice of them which has met my 
eye ts in Scilla’s very curious work, La vana Specu- 
lazione disingannata. Napoli, 1670. Tav. iii. fig. 1. 
gives a fair view of some of their teeth, which are 
stated to have been found in ‘un Sasso di Malta’; 
he rightly enough calls them teeth of Lamia (i. e. 
Shark) petrified. Mr. Bowerbanir, in Reports of the 
Brit. Association, 1851, gives measures of these 
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were of extraordinary size. If one were to 
calculate from them what should, in propor- 
tion, be the size of the throat which should 
hold such a number of such teeth, it ought to 
be at least 8 or 10 feet wide. In truth, these 
fish are found to this day of a terrific size — 
This fish, celebrated for its voracity and 
courage, is found in the Mediterranean and in 
almost every Ocean. It generally keeps at 
the bottom, and rises only to satisfy its 
hunger. It is not seen near shore, except 
when it pursues its prey, or is pursued by the 
mular‘%, which it does not venture to ap- 
proach, even when dead. It swallows all 
sorts of aquatic animals, alive or dead, and 
porte especially the sea-calf and the tunny, 
n its pursuit of the tunny, it sometimes falls 
into nets, and some have been thus taken in 
Sardinia, which weighed 400 lbs and in 
which 8 or 10 tunnies were found still undi- 
gested. It attacks men wherever it can find 
them, whence the Germans call it ‘ menschen- 
fresser’ (men-eater.) Gunner’ speaks of a 
sea-calf ‘ of the size of an ox, which has also 
been fourd in one of these animals; and in 
another a reindeer without horns, which had: 
fallen from a rock.’ This fish attains a 
length of 25-30 feet. Miiller* says that one 
was taken near the Island of St. Marguerite 
which weighed 1500 lbs. On opening it, 
ne found in it a horse, quite whole: which 
had apparently been thrown overboard. M. 
Briinniche says‘ that during his residence at 
Marseilles, one was taken near that city,15 
feet long, and that two years before, two, 
much larger, had been taken, in one of which 
had been found two tunnies and a man quite 
dressed. The fish were injured, the man not 
at all. In 1760 there was exhibited at Berlin 
a requin stuffed, 20 feet long, and 9 incircum- 
ference, where it was thickest. It had been 
taken in the Mediterranean. Its voracity is 
so great, that it does not spare its own species. 
Leem ® relates, that a Laplander, who had 
taken a requin, fastened it to his canoe ; soon 
after, he missed it. Some time after, having 
taken a larger, he found in its stomach the 


teeth, and estimates of the size of the animal to 
which they belonged. His specimens are from 
Suffolk, from the Red Crag, where sharks’ teeth, of 
several sorts, and a vast variety of shells, corals, &c. 
are mixed with some remains of mostly extinct 
mammalia. The marine races are also for the most 
part of extinct kinds. These deposits in Suffolk 
and Malta are of the later Tertiary period; speci- 
mens derived from them may be found on the 
shores no doubt, but there is also no doubt of their 
original situation being in the stratified earth-cruat. 
The living sharks to which the fossil animal may 
have most nearly approached are included in the 
genus Carcharias, the teeth being besutifully ser- 
rated on the edges.” 

*Stark, Animal kingdom, p. 305. 

> Hist. des Poissons, iv. 31. 2 xi. 

pe hyncter. Macrocephaluag, Linn. The Spermaceti 
whale, 

‘Dict. des Anim. iii. p. 683. Schrift. der Dront. 
Gesellch. T. ii. p. 299, *L. 8, 7. fit. & 267. 

* Pisc. Maas. p. 6, = Lapp. p. 180. 
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requin which he had lost.” “* The large 
Australian shark (Carcharias glaucus), which 
has been measured after death 37 feet long, 
has teeth about 2§ inches long.” 

Such facts ought to shame those who 
speak of the miracle of Joriah’s preservation 
through the fish, us a thing less credible 
than any other of God’s miraculous doings. 
There is no greater or less to Omnipotence. 
The creation of the Universe, the whole stel- 
lar system, or of a fly, are alike to Him, 
simple acts of His Divine Will. He spake, 
and it was’. What to men seem the test 
miracles or the least, are alike to Him, the 
mere Lei it be of His All-Holy Will, acting 
in a different way for one and the same end, 
the instruction of the intelligent creatures 
which He has made. Each and all subserve, 
in their several places and occasions, the 
same end of the manifold Wisdom of God. 
Each and all of these, which to us seem in- 
terruptions of His ordinary workings in na- 
ture, were from the beginning, before He had 
created anything, as much a part of His Di- 
vine purpose, as the creation of the Universe. 
They are not disturbances of His laws. 
Night does not disturb day which it closes, 
nor day night. No more does any work which 
God, before the creation of the world, willed 
to do, (for, * known unto God are all His ways 
from the beginning of the world,) interfere with 
any other of His workings. His workings in 
nature, and His workings above nature, form 
one harmonious whole. Each are a part of 
His ways; each is essential to the manifesta- 
tion of God to us. That wonderful order 
and symmetry of God’s creation exhibits to 
us some effluences of the Divine Wisdom and 
Beauty and Power and Goodness; that regu- 
larity itself sets forth thnse other foreknown 
operations of God, whereby He worketh in a 
way different from His ordinary mode of 
working in nature. “They who know not 
God, will ask,” says S. Cyril *, “how was Jo- 
nah preserved in the fish? how was he not 
consumed? how did he endure that natural 
heat, and live, surrounded by such moisture, 
and was not rather digested? For this ee 
body is very weak and perishable. Truly 
wonderful was it, surpassing reason and 
wontedness. But if God be declared its Au- 
thor, who would any more disbelieve? For 
God is All-powerful, and transmouldeth eas- 
ily the nature of things which are, to what 
He willeth, and nothing resisteth His ineffa- 
ble Will. For that which is perishable can 
at His Will easily become superior to corrup- 
tion ; and what is firm and unshaken and un- 
decaying is easily subjected thereto. For 
maine deem, to the things which be, is, 
what seemeth good to the Creator.” §. Au- 


® Prof. Phillips, M8, letter. He adds, “ but our foa- 
ail shark's teeth are 43¢ to even 5 inches yt a Its 
length has been inferred to have reached 65 feet.” 
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gustine well points out the inconsistency, so 
common now, of excepting to the one or the 
other miracle, upon grounds which would in 
truth apply to many or to all. “>The an- 
swer” to the mockery of the Pagans, “is 
that either all Divine miracles are to be dis- 
believed, or there is no reuson why this should 
not be believed. For we should not believe 
in Christ Himself that He rose on the third 
day, if the faith of the Christians shrank 
from the mockery of Pagans. Since our 
friend does not put the question, Is it to be 
believed that Lazarus rose on the 4th day, or 
Christ Himself on the third day, I much 
marvel that he put this as to Jonah as a 
thing incredible, unless he think it easier for 
one dead to be raised from the tomh, than to 
be preserved alive in that vast belly of the 
fish. Not to mention how vast the size of 
marine creatures is said to be by those who 
have witnessed it, who could not conceive 


-what numbers of men that stomach could 


contain which was fenced by those ribs, well 
known to the people at Carthage, where they 
were set up in public ?—how vast must have 
been the opening of thut mouth, the door, as 
it were, to that cave.” “But, troth, they 
have found in a Divine miracle something 
which they need not believe; viz. that the 
Sapa? juice whereby food is digested could 

so tempered as not to injure the life of 
man. How still less credible would they 
deem it, that those three men, cast into the 
furnace by the impious king, walked up and 
down in the midst of the fire! If then they 
refuse to believe any miracles of God, they 
roust be answered in another way. But they 
ought not to question any one, as though tf were 
incredible, but at once all which are as, or 
even more, marvelous. He who pro 
these i rear let him be a Christian now, 
lest, while he waits “first to finish the ques- 
tions on the sacred books, he come to the end 
of his life, before he have passed from death 
to life—Let him, if he will, first ask ques- 
tions such as he asked concerning Christ, and 
those few great questions to which the rest 
are subordinate. But if he think to finish 
all such questions as this of Jonah, before he 
becomes a Christian, he little appreciates 
human mortality or his own. For they are 
countless ; not to be finished before accepting 
the faith, lest life be finished without faith. 
But, retaining the faith, they are subjects for 
the diligent study of the faithful; and what 
in them becomes clear is to be communicated 
without arrogance, what still lies hid, to be 
borne without risk to salvation.” 

The other physical miracle of the rapid 
production of the Palma Christi, which God 
created to overshadow Jonah, was plainly 


9 Ps. xxxiif. 9. ® Acta xv. 18, 


®on Jon. ¢. 2. be: 
> Ep. 102, q. 6.331. 
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supernatural in that extreme rapidity of 
growth, else in conformity with the ordinary 
character of that plant. “The kikaion, as 
we read in the Hebrew, called kikeia [or, 
Elkeroa‘,] in Syriac and Punic,” says S. Je- 
rome *, “is a shrub with broad leaves like 
vine-leaves. It gives a very dense shade, 
supports itself on its own stem. It Hi 
most abundantly in Palestine, especially in 
sandy spots. If you cast the seed into the 
ground, it is soon quickened, rises marvel- 
ously into a tree, and a few days what you 
had beheld an herb, you look up to, a shrub.— 
The kikaion, a miracle in its instantaneous 
existence, and an instance of the power of 
God in the protection given by this living 
shade, followed the course of its own na- 
ture.” It is a native of all North Africa, 
Arabia, Syria, India. In the valley of the 
Jordan it still grows to a “large size, and has 
the character,” an eyewitness writes®, “of a 
perennial tree, although usually described as 
a biennial plant.” “‘ It is of thesize of a small 
fig tree. It has leaves like a plane, only 
larger, smoother, and darker.” The name of 
the plant is of Egyptian origin, kiki; which 
Dioscorides and Galen identify with the 
croton®; Ilerodotus with the Silicyprion 5, 
which, in the form seselicyprion, Dioscorides 
mentions us a name given to the kiki or kro- 
ton‘; Pliny! with the Ricinus also (the Latin 
mame for the croton), our Palma Christi; 
Hebrews* with the Arabic Elkeroa, which 
again is known to be the Ricinus. The 

rowth and occasional perishing of the Palma 

hristi have both something analogous to the 
growth and decay related in Jonah. Its 
rapidity of growth is remarked by S. Jerome 
and Pliny, who says, “! in Spain it shoots up 
rapidly, of the height of an olive, with hol- 
low stem,” and branches & 

“1 All the species of the Ricinus shoot up 
quickly, and yield fruit within three months, 


¢ Elkeroa is the reading of Erasmus and Victorius, 
who used MSS. and do not mention any conjecture, 
The Benedictines substituted paper their MSS, 
having Siccia. In 8. Jerome, Ep. ad. Aug. Ep. 112. 
n. 22. their MSS. had ciceiam or xyxnay. If this is 
right, 8. Jerome must have meant Chaldee by 
Syriac, the word being retained in Jonathan. Only 
8. Jerome had meant that the “Syriac” word was 
the same, one should have thought that he would 
have said so. The Peshito has probably been cor- 
rupted out of the LXX, 
on Jon. iv. 6. * Robinson, i. 553. 
f Dioscor. iv. 164. 


. 94. ixy. 7. 
Samuel B. Hophni, A. D. 1054, ap. Kim. Resh 
Lachish (2d cent. Wolf, Bibl. H. ii. 881, 2 coll. 844.) 
says that “the oil of Kik" (forhidden in the Mish- 
nah Skabbath, c. 2. to be used for lights on the sab- 
hath) ia the kikaion of Jonah, (Kim.) “The oil of 
Kik” is the éAatov xixewow of Galen (Lex. Hipp. P. 
58) the “oleum cicinum" of Pliny (xxiii. 4). Res 
Lachish identified the kikaion with the Alekeroa' 
Boch. Ep. ad Morin. Geogr. 8S. p- 918) which Ibn 
aithar uses to translate the kiki, «pordéy (Boch. 
Hieros. ii. 24). R. Nothan, Maimonides on Tr. Shab. | 
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and are so multipled from the seed shed, that, 
if left to themselves, they would occupy in 
short space the wholecountry.” In Jamaica, 
“mit grows with surprising rapidity to the 
height of 15 or 16 feet” Niebuhr sa a 
“it has the appearance of o tree. Much 
branch of the Kheroa has only one leaf, with 
6,7, or 8 indentures. ‘This plant was near a 
stream which watered it adequately. At the 
end of Oct. 1765, it had, in 6 months, grown 
abont 8 feet, and bore, at once, flowers and 
fruit, green und ripe.” Thisrapidity of growth 
has only a sort of likeness to the miracle, 
which quickened in a way far above nature 
the powers implanted in nature. The de- 
struction may have Leen altogether in the 
way of pete eer that it happened at that 
precise moment, when it was to te a lesson to 
Jonah. “°On warm days, when a small rain 
falls, black cuterpillars are generated in great 
numbers on this plant, which, in one night, 
so often and so suddenly cut off its leaves, 
that only their Lare ribs remain, which I 
have often observed with much wonder, as 
though it were a copy of that destruction of 
old at Nineveh.” The Ricinus of India and 
Assyria furnishes food to a different caterpil- 
lar from that of Amboyna ?, but the account 
illustrates the rapidity of the destruction. 
The word “worm” is elsewhere also used col- 
lectively, not of a single worm only 4, and of 
creatures which, in God’s appuintment, devour 
the vine’. There is nothing in the text, im- 
plying that the creature was one which 
gnawed the stem rather than the leaves. The 
peculiar word, smote*, is probably uscd, to 
correspond with the mention of the sun 
smiting * on the head of Jonah. 

These were miracles, like all the other 
miracles of Scripture, ways, in which God 
made Himself and His power known to us, 
shewing Himself the Lord of that nature 
which men worshiped and worship, for the 


bath, c. 2, n.1,and “some” in Bartenora, (Ib.) also 
explain it of the keron. R. Bar Bar Channach, 
(early 3d_cent. Wolf, ib. 880, coll. 879) identifies it 
with the Zelulibah (Kim.) which again is explained 
to be the Elkeroa’ (respons. Geonim in Boch. 
Hieroz. ii. 24. p. 42. ed. Leipz.) and whose oil is 
called “oil of keroa” i.e. the castor or croton oil 


(Buxt. Lex. Talm. v. npoydy. 

1 Rumph. Herh. Amboin. vi. 46, T. iv. p. 92. 

» Long's Jamaica, T. iii. p. 712. 

» Descr. de I* Arab. p. 130. 

¢Rumph. Ib. p. 94. 

PSir W. Hooker kindly pointed this out to me, re- 
ferring to a description and picture of the caterpil- 
lar, or silk-worm, the Phalena Cynthia or the Ar- 
rindy sitk-worm, in the Linn. Trans. T. fil. p. 42. 
He also kindly pointed out to me the drawing of the 
Ricinus in the Flora Greea, T. ix. Tab. 952, given on 
a reduced scale on the opposite page, as the best 
representation of the Palma Christi. 


q ny Sinn, as we say, “the worm” which preys 
on the dead body, Is. xiv. 11 (and thence the worm 
which dieth not. Ib, Ixvi. 24). *¥7 Np, “the 


cochineal grub,” kermes. ® Deut. xxvili. 39. 
oe 1a)) Jon. iv. 7. tIb. 8 
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present conversion of a great people, for the 
conviction of Israel, a hidden propnery of 
the future conversion of the heathen, and an 
exumple of repentance and its fruits to the 
end of time. ‘They have no difficulty except 
to the rebelliousness of unbelief. 

Other difficulties people have made for 
themselves. In a planked-roof booth such 
as ours, Jonah would not have needed the 
shadow of a plant. Obviously then, Jonah’s 
booth, even if we knew not what it was, was 
not like our’s. A German critic has chosen 
to treat this as an absurdity. “° Although 
Jonah makes himself a shady booth, he still 
further needs the overshadowing kikaion.” 
Jonah however, being an Israelite, made 
booths, such as Israel made them. Now we 
happen to know that the Jewish succah, or 
booth, being formed of the _interluced 
branches of trees, did not exclude the sun. 
We know this from the rules in the Talmud 
as to the construction of the Succah or “ tab- 
ernacle” for the feast of Tabernacles. It lays 
down,” “A Succah whose height is not ten 
palms, and which has not three sides, and 
which has more sun than shade [i.e. more 
of whose floor is penetrated by light through 
the top of the Succah, than is left in ane 
is profune.” And again *, “ Whoso spreadeth 
a linen cloth over the Succah, to protect him 
from the sun, it is profane.”  “* Whoso 
raiseth above it the vine or gourd or ivy, and 
so covers it, it is profane; but if the rvof be 
larger than they, or if one cut them, they are 
lawful.” = “7 With bundles of straw, and 
bundles of wood, and bundles of faggots, they 
do not cover it; and all these, if undone, are 
lawful.’ “*They cover it with planks ac- 
cording to R. Jonsh; and R. Meir forbids; 
whcso putteth upon it one plank of four 
palmg’ breadth it is lawful, only he must not 
sleep under it.” Yet all held ® that a plank 
thus broad was to overlap the booth, in which 
case it would not cover it. The principle of 
all these rules is, that the rude hut, in which 
they dwelt during the feast of Tabernacles, 
was to be a shade, symbolizing God’s over- 
shadowing them in the wilderness; the Suc- 
cah itself, not anything adscititious, was to 
ke theirshade ; yet it was but an imperfect 
protection, and was indeed intended s0 to be, 
in order to symbolize their pilgrim-state. 
Hence the contrivances among those who 
wished to be at ease, to protect themselves; 
and hence the inconvenience which God 
turned into an instruction to Jonah. Even 
“the Arabs,” Layard tells us® in a Nineveh 
summer, “struck their black tents and lived 
in sheds, constructed of reeds and grass along 
the banks of the river.” “The heats of sum- 


« Hitzig, Kl. Proph. p. 160. 

v Masgecheth Succa, i. 1. Dachs Succa, p. 1. 
"Ib. 33. p. 30. 224. p. 29. 75. p. 49. 
$26. p. 51. 
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mer made it impossible to live in a white 
tent.” Luayurd’s resource of a “recess, cut 
into the bank of the river where it rose per- 
pendicularly from the water’s edge, screenin 
the front with reeds and boughs of trees, anc 
covering the whole with similar materials,” 
corresponds with the hut of Jonah, covered 
by the Kikaion. 

No heathen scoffer, as far as we know, 
when he became acquainted with the history 
of Jonah, likened it to any heathen fable. 
This was reserved for so-called Christians, 
Some heathen mocked at it, as the philoso- 
phers of Mars’-hill mocked at the resurree- 
tion of Christ*. “This sort of question” 
{about Jonah], said a heathen, who pro- 
fessed to be an enquirer, “I have observed to 
be met with broa mockery by the pagans *.” 
They mocked, but they did not insult the 
history by likening it to any fable of their 
own. S. Jerome, who mentions incidental] 
that “* Joppa is the place in which, to this 
day, rocks are pointed out in the shore, 
where Andromeda, being bound, was once on 
atime freed by the help of Perseus,” does not 
seem aware that the fable could be brought 
into any connection with the history of 
Jonah. He urges cn the heathen the incon- 
sistency of believing their own fables, which 
besides their marvelousness were often im- 
moral, and refusing to believe the miracles 
of Scripture histories; but the fable of An- 
dromeda or of Hesione do not even occur to 
him in this respect. “‘I am not ignorant 
that to some it will seem incredible that a 
man could be preserved alive 3 days and 
nights in the fish’s belly. These must be 
either believers or unbelievers. If believers, 
they must needs believe much greater things, 
how the three youths, cust into the burnin 
fiery furnace, were in such sort unharmed, 
that not even the smell of fire touched their 
dress; how the sea retired, and stood on 
either side rigid like walls, tomake a way for 
the people passing over; how the rage of 
lions, aggravated by hunger, looked, awe- 
stricken, on its prey, and touched it not, and 


many like things. Or if they be unbelievers, 


let them read the 15 books of Ovid’s meta- 
morphoses, and all Greck and Latin story, 
and there they will see—where the foulness 
of the fables precludes the holiness of a divine 
origin. These things they believe, and that to 
God all things are possible. Believing foul 
things, and defending them by alleging the 
unlimited power of God, they do not. admit 
the same power as to things moral.” In 
Alexandria and in the time of S. Cyril, the 
old heathen fables were tricked up again. 
He alludes then to Lycophron’s version of 


® Yom tob and Rashi on Gem. Suceah, f. 14. 2. 


b Ninev. {. 123. ° Acts xvii. 32 
4in 8. Aug. Ep. 102. See ab. p. 259. 
*on Jon. i. 3. fon Jon. li. 2 
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the story of Hercules, in order, like 8. 
Jerome, to point out the inconsistency of be- 
lieving heathen fables and rejecting Divine 
truth. “We,” he says, “do not use their 
fables to confirm things Divine, but we men- 
tion them to 2 good end, in answer tu unbe- 
lievers, that their received histories too do 
not reject such relations.” The philosophers 
wished at once to defeni their own fublesand 
to attack the Gospel. Yet it was an unhappy 
argumentum ad hominem. Modern infidelity 
would find a likeness, where there is no 
shadow of it. The two heathen fables had 
this in common; that, in order to avert the 
anger of the gods, a virgin was exposed to be 
devoured by a sea-monster, and delivered 
from death by a hero, who slew the monster 
and married the princess whom he delivered. 
This, as given by 3. Cyril, was a form of the 
fable, long subsequent to Jonah. The origi- 
nal simple form of the story was this, 
“® Apollo and Poseidon, wishing to make 
trial of the insolence of Laomedon, appear- 
ing in the likeness of men, promised tor a 
consideration to fortify Pergamus. When 
they had fortified it, he did not pay them 
their hire. Wherefore Apollo sent a pesti- 
lence, and Posvidon a sea-monster, cast on 
shore by the flood-tide, who made havoc of 
the men that were in the plain. The oracle 
siid that they should be freed from these 
misfortunes, if Laomedon would set his 
daughter Hesione as food for the monster; he 
did so set her, bin:ling her to the rocks near 
to the plain; ITercules, seeing her thus ex- 
posud, prumise'l to save her, if he might have 
trom Luomedon the horses, which Zeus had 
given in compensation for the rape of Gany- 
mede. Laomedon saying that he would give 
them, he slew the monster and sect Hesione 
free.” 

This simple story is repeated, with unim- 
portant variations, by Dio:lorus Siculus!, 
Hyginus*, Ovid', Valerius Flaccus™. Even 
later, the younger Philostratus, depicting the 
story, has nv other facts", An old icon rep- 
resents the contlict in a way inconsistent with 
the later form of the story ° 

The story of Andromeda is told by Apol- 
lodorus®, in part in the very same words. 
The Nereids were angered by Cassiope the 
mother of Andromeda, for boasting herself 
taore beautiful than they. Then follows the 
suine history, Poseidon sending a flood-tide 
and a sea-monster; the same advice of the 


son Jon. if. beg. T. iii. p. 376. 

> Apollodorus, fii. 4. 1. hiv. 42. © Fab. 89. 

UMotam. iv. 202-15. = Argon, fi. 451-346. 

® Imag. 12. 

ein Chosil. and in Bever, Spicil. Antiq. p. 164. It 
represents Hereules laurel-crowned and bene coma- 
tux. Fabric. ad Sext. Empiric. p. 270. 

Pil. 43, aN. H. ix. 4. 

t Ib, v. 13, ®B.J. iii. 9.3. 

s Ae Ge *8o Voss conjectures. 
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oracle; the setting Andromeda in chains, as 
food for the sea-monster; Perseus’ urrival, 
bargain with the father, the killing of the 
sea-monster, the deliverance of Andromeda. 
Fable us all this is, it does not seem to have 
been meant to be fable. Pliny relates, “9M. 
Scaurus, when /Edile, exhibited at Rome, 
umong other marvels, the bones of the mon- 
ster to which Andromeda wis said to have 
been exposed, which bones were brought from 
Joppa, a city of Judwa, being 40 feet long, in 
heizht greater than the ribs of the Indian 
elephant, and the vertebrie a foot and a half 
thick.” He describes Joppa as “seated on a 
hill, with a projecting rock, in which they 
shew the traces of the chains of Andromeda'.” 
Josephus says the sume*. Pausanias relates, 
“‘the country of the Hebrews near Joppa 
supplies water blood-red, very near the sea. 
The natives tell, that Perseus, when he had 
slain the monster to which the daughter of 
Cepheus was exposed, washed off’ the blood 
there.” Mela, following perhaps his Greek 
authority", speaks in the present’, “an 
illustrious trace of the preservation of An- 
dromeda by Perseus, they shew vast bones of 
a sea-monster.” 

But, whether the authors of these fubles 
meant them for matters of fact, or whether 
the fables had any symbolical meaning, they 
have not, in any form which they received 
until long after the time of Jonah, any con- 
nection with the book of Jonah. 

The history of Andromeda has in common 
with the book of Jonah, this only, that, 
wherers Apollodorus and the ancients * 
pla-e:l the scene of her history in A°thiopia, 
writers who lived some centuries after the 
time of Jonah removeil it to Joppa, the seaport 
whence Jonah took ship. “There are some,” 
says Strabo *, speaking of his own day, “who 
transfer Ethiopia to our Pheenicia, and say 
that the matters of Andromeda teok pluce at 
Joppa; and this, not out of ignorance of 
places, but rather in the form of a myth.” 
Lhe transfer, doubtless, took place in the 800 
years which elapsed hetween Jonah and 
Strabo, and was occasioned perhaps by the 
peculiar idolatry of the coast, the worship of 
Atargatis or Derecto. Pliny, at least, imme- 
diately after that statement about the chains 
of Andromeda at Joppa, subjoins, “7% The 
fabulous Ceto is worshiped there.” Ceto is 
doubtless the same as “ Derceto,” of which 
Pliny uses the same epithet a little after- 


» Euripides (in Plutarch do aud. poct.) speaks of 
the animal os “ravhing from the Atlantic sen.” 
Fragm. Androm. T. ix. p. 45, ed. Matth.). Tacitus, 
nyiving the heathen notions of the orizin of the 
Jews, says, “most think that they are offpring of 
#thiopians, whotn, when Cepheus twas king (of Bthio- 
pia) fear and hatred compelled to change their 
abode.” (Hist. v.2.) Ovid still placed tho scene in 
/Ethiopia, (Met. iv. 668.) and ascribed the Oracle to 
Ammon. (674) 
24.2. 35. ed. Kr. vv. 13, 
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ward’. “There,” at Hierapolis, “is wor- 
shiped the prodigious Atargatis, which the 
Greeks call Derceto.” The Greeks appear 
(as their way was), on occasion of this wor- 
ship of Ceto, to have transferred here their 
own story of Andromeda and the Cetos. 
Ceto, i.e. Derceto, and Dagon were the 
corresponding male and female deities, under 
whose names the Philistines worshiped the 
power which God has implanted in nature to 
reproduce itself. Both were fish-forms, with 
human hands and face. Derceto or Atar- 
tis was the Syriac Ter'to, whose worship at 
Tierapolis or Mubug had a far-known in- 
famy, the same altogether as that of Rheaor 
Cybele*. The maritime situation of Philistia 
probably led them to adopt the fish as the 
symbol of prolific reproduction. In Holy 
Scripture we find chiefly the worship of the 
male god Dagon, lit. “great fish.” He 
had temples at Gaza, and Ashdod °, whither 
all the lords of the Philistines assembled. 
Five other places are named from his wor- 
ship, four near the sea coast, and one close to 
Joppa itself’, But in later times the name 
of the goddess became more prominent, and, 
among the Greeks, exclusive. Atargatis or 
Derceto hud, in the time of the Maccabees, a 
celebrated temple at Carnion®, i.e. Ashteroth 
Carnaim in (rilead, and, according to Pliny, 
at Joppa itself. This furnished an easy oc- 
casion to the Greeks to transfer thither their 
story of the Cetos. The Greeks had peopled 
Joppa‘, before Simon retook it from Anti- 
ochus. In Jonah’s time, it was Phoenician. 
It was not colonized by Greeks until 5 cen- 
turies Jater. Since then Andromeda is a 
Greek story which they transferred to Joppa 
with themselves, the existence of the Greek 
story, at a later date, can be no evidence for 
a Pheenician legend,” of which the ration- 
alists have dreamed, nor can it have any con- 
nection with Jonah who lived half a millen- 


sv. 19. 

Lucian, de dea Syra, attests the celebrity of this 
dreadful worship; among the Syrians S. James of 
Sarug attests its prevalence in Haran eee B. O. i. 
328.) and Bardesanes, in Syria generally with its 
special énormitics. dn Cureton, Spicil. Syr. p. 32 
Syr. p. 20 Gr.) Diodorus Sic. [ii. 4.) mentions the 
woman's face and fish-body of Derceto. 

> Judg. xvi. 23. 

¢1 Sam. v. 1. 1 Macc. x. 83, xi. 4. 

41) Bethdagon (“temple of Dagon") in the 8. W. 
of Judah (Josh. xv. a1) and so, near Philistia; 2) 
Another, in Asher also near the sea; 3) Caphar Da- 
on (“village of D.") “a very large village between 
amnia and Diospolis.” (Euseb. Onom. sub 2 4) 
Beit Dejan (Beth Dagon] about 6 miles N. W. of 
Ramlah (Robinson, Bibl. R. ii. 232; see mae) ace 
cordingly distinet from Caphar Dagon, and 414 
hours from Joppa; 5) Another Beit Dejan, E. o! 


Nablus. (Ib. 282. 
£1 Macc, x. 75, xiv. 34. 


«2 Macc. xii. 26. 
ell. xx. 144-8. 
4“Lycophron the obscure,” if i¢ was his work, 
lived under Ptotemy Philadelphus, B. C. 283-247. 
Niebuhr, following and justifying an old Scholiast, 
KI. hist. Schrift. i. 438-50) P. aces the writer of the 
Z dra not earlior than 190, B.C. on the ground 
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nium before the Greeks came, eight hundred 
years before the story is mentioned in con- 
nection with Joppa. 

With regard to the fables of Hercules, 
Diodorus Siculus thought that there was a 
basis of truth in them. The story of Her- 
cules and Hesione, as alluded to by Homer 
and told by Apollodorus, looks like an account 
of the sea breaking in upon the Jand and 
wasting it; a human sacrifice on the point 
of being offered, and prevented by the 
removal of the evil through the building of 
a sea-wall, Gigantic works were common} 
attributed to superior agency, good or evil. 
In Homer, the mention of the sea-wall is 
prominent. “He led the way to the lofty 
wall of mounded earth of the divine 
Hercules, which the Trojans and Minerva 
made for him, that, eluding the sea-monster, 
he might escape, when he rushed at him 
from the beach toward the plain.” In any 
case a monster, which came up from the sea 
and wasted the land, is no fish; nor has the 
story of one who destroyed such 2 monster, 
any bearing on that of one whose life God 
preserved by a fish. Nor is the likeness really 
mended by the later version of the story, 
originating in an Alexandrian®, after the 
book of Jonah had been translated into 
Greek at Alexandria. The writer of the 
Cussundra, who lived at least five centuries 
after Jonah, represents Hercules as “a lion, 
the offspring of three nights, which afore- 
time the jagged-toothed dog of Triton lapped 
up in his juws; and he, a living carver of 
his entrails, scorched by the steam of a caul- 
dron on the fireless hearths, shed the bristles 
of his head upon the ground, the infanticide 
waster of my country.” In that form the story 
re-appears in a heathen philosopher! and an 
Alexandrian father, but, in both, as borrowed 
from the Alexandrian poet. Others, who 
were unacquainted with Lycophron, heathen! 


of allusions to Roman greatness (1226-82. 1446-51.) 
which ho thinks inconsistent in a friend of Ptole- 
my’s. Welceker (die Griech. Trag. p. 1259-62) thinks 
both paseages interpolated. 

‘Sextus Empiricus, (about 3d century) adv. 
Gramm. i. 12. p. 255. 

*8. Cyril Al. quoting Lycophron. Later Greek 
writers, as Isaac Comnenus He D. 1057,) add to 
Homer's fable, that Hercules leapt armed into the 
jaws of the monster, and so cut him up (de pre 
term. ab Hom. in Allat. Excerpta Var. p. 274.). The 
Empress Endocin (A. D. 1067, &c.) adds the new and 
false interpretation of rpcéorepos (Violet. in Villoi- 
son, Anecd. i. 44), but also the old explanation (Ib. 
p. 211). These, us also Theophylact (A. D. 1077,) 
and Sextus, show by their relation their acquaint- 
ance with Lycophron. 

'See p. 262.1. A scholiast on Homer (II. xx. 245) 
having given the story, adds “The history is in 
Hellanicus.” But 1) had this history been in Hel- 
lanicux, it would have been Ixnown to writers (as 
Apollodorus &c.) who used Hellanicns. 2) It is only 
a general statement, that the history in the main 
was in Hellunicus, not extending to details. 3 
“Such statements as, ‘thus relates Pherecydes, 
“The history ix in Acusilaus,’ do not always exhibit 
the account of the writers whom he quotes, but he 
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aud Christian™ alike, knew nothing of it. 
One Christian writer, at the end of the 
Sih century", a Platonic philosopher, gives 
an account, distinct from any other, heathen 
or Christian, probably confused from both. 
In speaking of marvelous deliverances, 
he says; “°As Hercules too is sung” [i.e. 
in Greek poetry], “when his ship was 
broken, to have been swallowed up by a 
ketos, and, having come within, was pre- 
served.” In the midst of the 11th century 
after our Lord, some writers on Greek fuble, 
in order to get rid of the very offensive story 
of the conception of Hercules, interpreted 
the word of Lycophron which alludes to it, 
of his employing, in the destruction of the 
monster, three periods of 24 hours, called 
“nights” from the darkness in which he was 
enveloped. Truly, full often have those 
words of God been fulfilled, that P men shall 
turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be 
turned unto fables, Men, who refused to be- 
lieve the history of Jonah, although attested 
by our Lord, considered Asnexs Guzreus, who 
lived about 13 centuries after Jonah, to bean 
authentic witness of an imaginary Phoenician 
tradition 4, 13 centuries before his own time; 
and that, simply on the ground that he has his 
name from Gaza; whereas he expressly refers, 
not to Pheenician tradition but to Greek poetry. 

Such ure the stories, which became a tra- 
ditional argument among unbelieving critics* 
to justify their disbelief in miracles accred- 
ited by our Lord. Flimsy spider-webs, which 
acritic of the same school brushes away *, as 
soon as he has found some other expedient, 
as flimsy, to serve his purpose! The majes- 
tic simplicity of Holy Scripture and its moral 
greatness stund out the more, in contrast 
with the unmeaning fables, with which men 


frequently intesweaves a history out of many 
authors, and inserts what he had read elsewhere.” 
See Sturz, Hellanici Fragm. n. xxvi. ed. Cant. For- 
biger de Lyeoplir. 1827. p.16. Porphyry speaks of 
the “ Barbarian customs of Hellanicus,” as, “a mere 
compound of the works of Herodotus and Dama- 
sus;” in Eus. Proep. Ev. x. 3. 

2 Not Theedorus or Theodorct, or §. Jerome (fond 
as he is of such allusions), nor the carly author of 
the Orat. ad Grasens in S. Justin, although referring 
to the fablex on Hercules. 

3 Enens Gazeus. See Gall. T. x. Prolee. c. 12. 

*Gall. x. (45. or p. 37. ed. Boiss. | P2 Tim. iv. 4. 

a Friederichsen, Jonas, p. 311. 2, &e. 

® Bauer, Rosenmiller, Geseniux, De Wette, Ber- 
tholdt, Granberg (Religions-[d. ii. Sto), Knobel, 

Prophetixmus, ii. 372.) Goldhorn. Fricderichsen, 

orbiger, &r. 

°“ What has the myth of Perseus, rightly under- 
stood, and with no forcign ingredients, in common 
with the history of Jonah, but the one circumstance. 
that a sea-crcature is mentioned in each? And 
how different the meaning! Neither the myth of 
Perseus nnd Andromeda, nor the fally correspond- 
ing myth of HWereules and Hesione, can serve 
either to confirm the truth of the miracles in the 
book of Jonuh” (as though the trath needed sup- 
pore from a fable], “nor teexplain it as a popular 

eathen tradition, inasmuch as the analogy is too 
distant and indefinite to explain the whole. Un- 
satisfactory as such parallels are as soun as we 
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have dared, amid much self-applause, to 
compare it. A more earnest, but misled, 
mind, even while unhappily disbelieving the 
miracle of Jonah, held the comparison, on 
ground of “reason, ludicrous; but not the less 
frivolous and irreverent, as applied to Holy 
Scripture *.” 

It was assumed by those who first wrote 
against the kook of Jonah, that the thanks- 
giving in it was later than Jonuh, “a cento 
irom the Psalms.” They objected that it did 
not allude to the history of Jonah. One 
critic repeated after the other", that the 
Psalm was a “ mere cento” of Psalms. How- 
ever untrue, nothing was less doubted. A 
later critic felt that the Psalm must have 
been the thanksgiving of one delivered from 
great peril of life in the sea. “The images,” 
he says *, “are too definite, they relate too ex- 
clusively to such a situation, to admit of 
Leing understood vaguely of any great peril 
to life, as may Psalms 18 and 42, (which the 
writer may have had in his mind) or Psalm 
124.” Another, to whom attention has been 
recently drawn, maintained the early date of 
the thanksgiving, and held that it contained 
so much of the first part of Jonah’s history, 
that that history might be founded on the 
thanksgiving *. This was one step backward 
toward the truth. It is admitted that the 
thunksgiving is genuine, is Jonal’s, and re- 
lates toa real deliverance of the real Prophet. 
But the thanksgiving would not suggest the 
history *. Jonah thanks God for hisdeliver- 
ance from the depths of the sea, from which 
no man could be delivered, except by miracle. 
Ife describes himself, not as struggling with 
the waves, but us sunk kLeneath hem to the 
bottom of the sea, whence no other ever 
rose. Jonzxh does not tell God, how He had 


look, not merely at incidental and secondary 
points, but at the central point to be compared,” 
&e. Baur (in Ulgen Zeitschr. 18:37 p. 101.) followed 
by Hitzig. Winer also rejeets it. 

‘“In classical philology we should simply add, 
*w think this in earnest were ludicrous;’ ‘Int not 
the less frivolous and irreverent,’ we may well add 
in the criticism of Scripture.” Bunsen, Gott. in d. 
Gesch. i. 354. Eichhorn would not decide which 
was taken from the other. Ein). 677. ed. 1. 

«Eichhorn, De Wette, Roxenmuller, Bertholdt, 
Hitzig, Maurer, &c. (Eichhorn admits the beauty 
of the Psalms employes.) 

* Ewald Poet. Bich. d. A. Test. i. 122, 


v Bunsen, fh. i. 359 sqq. 

zThe heathen ode in praise of the god of tho 
waters which appears in Elian (Hist. Anim. xti. 45) 
about 220, A.D. (Fabr. Bibl. Gr. iv. 21. 1.) contains 
the whole fable about Arion (B. C. 625, or 615,) being 
thrown overboard treacherously and borne to shore 
on the backs of dolphins. The ode then did not 
suggest the fable (aa Bunsen makes it); for it con- 
tains it. The Dolphin, playing as it does about 
vessels, wns a Greek symbol of the sca; and the 
human figure upon it a votive offering for a safe 
arrival. Welcker gives 6 fables of persons, dead or 
alive, brought ashore by Dolphins, (Welcker, KI. 
Schrift, i. 99 1.) The symbol was turned by tho 
fertile Greek inta the myth. 

7 Bunsen, in his Epitome of the thanksgiving, 
omitted the characteristic part of it, p. 364. 
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delivered him. Who does? He rehearses 
to God the hopeless peril, outof which He 
had delivered him. On this the soul dwells ; 
for this is the ground of its thankfulness. 
The delivered soul loves to describe to God 
the death out of which it had been delivered. 
Jonah thanks God for one miracle; he gives 
no hint of the other, which, when he uttered 
the thanksgiving, was not yet completed. 
The thanksgiving bears witness to 2 miracle ; 
but does not suggest its nature. The history 
supplies it. 

t is instructive that the writer who, disbe- 
lieving the miracles in the book of Jonah, 
“ sestores his history ®” by effacing them, hus 
also to “resfore the history ®” of the Saviour 
of the world, by omitting His testimony to 
them. But this is to subject the revelation 
of God to the varintions of the mind of ILis 
creatures, believing what they like, disbe- 
lieving what they dislike. 

Our Lord Himself attested that this miracle 
on Jonah was an image of His own entomb- 
ment and Resurrection. He hascompared the 
preaching of Jonah with His own. He com- 

ares itas 2 real history, as He dcesthe com- 
ing of the Queen of Sheba to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon. Modern writers have lost sight 
of the principle, that men, as individuals, amid 
their infirmities and sins, are but types of 
man; in their history alone, their office, their 
sufferings, can they be images of their Ke- 
deemer. God portrayed doctrines of the 
Gospel in the ritual of the law. Of the offices 
of Christ and, at times, His history, He gave 
some faint outline in offices which IIe insti- 
tuted, or persons whose history He guided. 
But they are types only, in that which is of 
God. Even that which was good in «ny was 
no type of FLis goodness ; nay, the more what 
is human is recorded of them, the less they 
aretypesof Him. Abraham whoacted much, 
is a type, not of Christ, but of the faithful. 
Isaac, of whom little is recorded, except his 
sacrifice, becomes the type of Christ. Mel- 
chisedek, who comes forth once in that great 
loneliness, 1 King of Righteousness and of 
e, a Priest of God, refreshing the father 

of the faithful with the sacrificial bread and 
wine, is a type, the more, of Christ's ever- 
lasting priesthood, in that he stands alone, 
without father, without known descent, with- 
out known beginning or end, majestic in his 
one office, and then disappearing from our 
sight. Joseph wasa type of our Lord, not in 
his chastity or his personal virtues but in his 
history ; in that he was rejected by his breth- 
ren, soldat the price ofaslave, yet, with kingly 
authority, received, supported, pardoned, 
gladdened, feasted, his brethren who had 
sold him. Even so the history of Jonah had 
two aspects. It is, at once, the history of his 
mission and of his own personal conduct in 
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it. These are quite distinct. The one is 
the history of God’s doings in him and 
through him; the other is the account of his 
own soul, its rebellions, struggles, conviction. 
Asa man, he is himself’ the penitent; as a 
Prophet, he isthe preacher of repentance. 
In what was human inlirmity in him, he was 
a picture of his people, whose cause he es- 
poused with too narrow a zeal. Zealous too 
for the honor of God, although not with God’s 
all-enfolding love, willing that that honor 
should be vindicated in his own way, unwil- 
ling to be God’s instrument on God’s terms, 
yet silenced and sul:dued at last, he was the 
Image and lesson to those who murmured at 
S. Peter's mission to Cornelius, and who, only 
when they heard how God the Holy Ghost 
had come down upon Cornelius’ household, 
held their peace and glorified God, saying, then 
hath God to the Gentiles also granted repentance 
unto life’ What coinciding visicns to Cor- 
nelius and S. Peter, what evident miracles of 
ower and of grace, were necded alter the 
esurrection to convince the Jewish converts 
of that sume truth, which God made known 
to and through Jonah! ‘The conversion of 
the Gentiles and the saving of a remnant 
only of the Jews are so bound together in the 
rophets, that it may Le that the repugnance 
of the Jewish converts was founded on an in- 
stinctive dread of the sume sort which so 
‘moved Jonah. It was a superhuman love, 
through which S. Paul contemplated their 
fall as the riches of the Gentiles *. 

On the other hand, that, in which Jonah 
was un image of our Lord, was very simple 
and distinct. It was where Jonah was pas- 
sive, where nothing of his own was mingled. 
The storm, the casting over of Jonah, were 
the works of God’s Providence; his preser- 
vation through the fish was a miracle of God’s 
power ; the conversion of the Ninevites was a 
manifold miracle of His grace. It might 
have pleased God to send to convert a heathen 
people one whom He had _not so delivered ; 
or to have subdued the will of the Prophet 
whom He sent on some other mission. But 
now sign answers to sign, and mission shad- 
ows out mission. Jonah was first delivered 
from his three days’ burial in that living 
tomb by a sort of resurrection, and then, 
whereas he had previously been a Prophet to 
Isracl, he thenceforth became a Prophet to 
the heathen, whom, and not Israel, hie con- 
verted, and, in their conversion, his, as it were, 
resurrection was operative. The correspond- 
ence is there. We may lawfully dwell on 
subordinate details, how man was tempest-tost 
and buffeted by the angry waves of this peril- 
ous and bitter world ; Christ, as one of us, gave 
His life for our lives, the storm at once was 
hushei, there is a deep calm of inward peace, 
and our haven was secured. But the great 
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outstanding facts, which our Lord Himself has 

inted out, are, that he who had heretofore 

en the Prophet of Israel only, was, alter a 
three days’ burial, restored through miracle 
to life, and then the heathen were converted. 
Our Lord has set His seal upon the facts. 
They were to Israel a sacred enigma, a hid- 
den prophecy, waiting for their explanation. 

hey were a warning, how those on whom 
God then seemed not to have pity, might be- 
come the object of His pity, while they them- 
selves were cast out. Now the marvelous 
correspondence is, even on the surface, a wit- 
ness to the miracle. Centuries before our 
Lord came, there was the history of life pre- 
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served by miracle in death and out of death ; 
and thereupon the history of heathen con- 
verted to God und accepted by Him. Is this 
even a doubting mind might ask, accidental 
coincidence? or are it and the other like re- 
semblances, the tracing of the nger of God, 
from whom is all harmony, Who blends in 
one all the gradations of His creation, all 
the lineaments of history, His natural and 
His moral world, the shadow of the law 
with the realities of the Gospel? How 
should such harmony exist, but for that 
harmonizing Hand, Who “ binds and blends 
in one” the morning and evening of His 
creation. 
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a weve 7 CHAPTER I. 
cir. 780. 1 Jonah, sent to Nineveh, fleeth 
to Larshish. 4 He is bewrayed 
by a tempest, 11 thrown into the 
sed, 17 and swallowed by a fish. 


Cuap. I. ver. 1. Now the word of the Lord, lit. 
And, &. Thisis the way in which the sev- 
eral inspired writers of the Old Testament 
mark that what it was given them to write, 
was united on to those sacred books which 
God had given to others to write, and formed 
with them one continuous whole. The word, 
And, implies this. It would do so in any 
language, and it does so in Hebrew as much 
as in any other. As neither we, nor any 
other people, would, without any meaning, 
use the word, And, so neither did the He- 
brews. It joins the four first books of Moses 
together; it carries on the history through 
Joshua, Judges, the books of Samuel and of 
the Kings. After the captivity, Ezra and 
Nehemiah begin again where the histories 
before left off; the break of the captivity is 
bridged over ; and Ezra, going back in mind 
to the history of God's people before the cap- 
tivity, resumes the history, as if it had been 
of yesterday, And in the first year of Cyrus. It 
joins in the story of the book of Ruth before 
the captivity, and that of Esther afterward. 
At times, even prophets employ it, in using 
the narrative form of themselves, as Ezekiel, 
And it was in the thirtieth year, in the fourth 
month, in the fifth day of the month, and I was 
in the captivity by the river of Chebar, the heav- 
ens opened und saw. Ifa prophet or histo- 
rian wishes to detach his prophecy or his 
history, he does so; as Ezra probably begun 
the book of Chronicles anew from Adam, or 
us Daniel makes his prophecy a whole by 
itself. But then it is the more obvious that 
u Hebrew prophet or historian, when he does 
begin with the word, And, has an object in 
so beginning; he uses sn universal word of 
all languages in its uniform meaning in all 
langunge, to join things together. 

And yet more precisely; this form, And 
the word of the Lord came to—saying, occurs 
over and over again, stringing together the 
pearls of great price of (rod’s revelations, 
ani uniting this new revelation to all those 
which had preceded it. The word, And, then 
joins on histories with histories, revelations 
with revelations, uniting in one the his- 
tories of God’s works and words, and blending 

: eee of Holy Scripture into one Divine 
ook. 

But the form of words must have suggested 
to the Jews another thought, which is part 
of our thankfulness and of our being, ! then to 
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OW the word of the , Before ,. 
LorD came unto*__<tir. 780. 
{Jonah the son of Amit- toate > 
tai saying, joe 


the Gentiles also hath God given repentance unto 


life. The words are the self-same familiar 
words with which some fresh revelation of 
God's Will to His people had so often been 
annuunced. Now they are prefixed to God’s 
message to the heathen, and so as to join on 
that message to all the other messages to 
Israel. Would then God deal thenceforth 
with the heathen as with the Jews? Would 
they have their prophets? Would they be 
included in the one family of God? The 
mission of Jonuh in itself was an earnest that 
they would; for God, Who does nothing fit- 
fully or cupriciously, in that He had begun, 
pore an earnest that He would carry on what 

Te hud begun. And so thereafter, the great 
prophets, Isaiuh, Jeremiah, Ezekicl, were 
prophets to the nations also; Duniel was a 
prophet among them, to them as well as to 
their captives. But the mission of Jonah 
might, so far, have been something excep- 
tional. The enrolling his book, as an in- 
tegral part of the scriptures, joining on that 
prophecy to the other prophecies to Israel, 
was an earnest that they were to be parts of 
one system. But then it would be significant 
also, that the records of God’s prophecies to 
the Jews, all embodied the accounts of their 
impenitence. Here is inserted among them 
an account of God’s revelation to the heuthen, 
and their repentance. “?So many pmpiep 
had been sent, 80 many miracles wrought, so 
often had captivity been foreannounced to 
them for the multitude of their sins, and 
they never repented. Not for the reign of 
one king did they cease from the worship of 
the calves; not one of the kings of the ten 
trites departed from the sins of Jeroboum? 
Elijah, sent in the Word and Spirit of the 
Lord, had done many miracles, yet obtained 
no abandonment of the calves. His miracles 
effected this only, that the people knew that 
Bual was no god, and cried out, the Lord He 
isthe God. Elisha his disciple followed him, 
who asked for a double portion of the Spirit 
of Elijah, that he might work more miracles, 
to bring back the people.—He died, and, after 
his death as before it, the worship of the 
calves continued in Israel. The Lord mar- 
velled and was weary of Israel, knowing that 
if He sent to the heathen they would hear, 
as he saith to Ezekiel. To make trial of this, 
Jonah was chosen, of whom it is recorded in 
the book of Kings that he prophesied the 
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caper. 2 Arise, go to Nineveh, 
cir. 780. _ that ‘great city and cry 
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restoration of the border of Israel. When 
then he begins by saying, And the word of the 
Lord came to Jonah, pretixing the word And, 
he refers us back to those former things, in 
this meaning. ‘The children have not heark- 
ened to what the Lord commanded, sending 
to them by His servants the prophets, but 
have hardened their necks and given them- 
selves up to do evil before the Lord and pro- 
voke Him to unger; and therefore the word 
of the Lord came to Jonah, saying, Arise and go 
to Nineveh that great city, and preach unto her, 
that so Israel may be shewn, in comparison 
with the heathen, to be the more guilty, when 
the Ninevitcs should repent, the children of 
Israel pers2vered in unrepentance.” 

Jon’ the son of Amittu. Both names oc- 
cur here only in the Old Testament, Jonah 
signifies “ Dove,” Amittai, “the truth of God.” 
Some of the names of the Hebrew prophets 
so suit in with their times, that they must 
either have been given them prophcetically, or 
assumed by themselves, as a sort of watch- 
word, analogous to the prophetic names, 
given to the sons of Hosea and Isaiah. Such 
were the names of Elijah and Elisha, “The 
Lord is my God,” “my God is salvation.” 
Such too seems to be that of Jonah. The 
“dove” is everywhere the symbol of 
“mourning love.” The side of his character 
which Jonah records is that of his defect, his 
want of trust in God, and so his unloving 
zeal uguinst those, who were to be the instru- 
ments of God against his people. His name 
lel preserves that character by which 

e willed to be known among his people, one 
who moaned or mourned over them. 

2. Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city. The 
Assyrian history, as far as it has yet been dis- 
covered, is very bareof events in regurd to 
this period. We haveas yet the names of 
three kings only for 150 years. But Assyria, 
as fur us we know its history, was in its me- 
ridian, Just before the time of Jonah, per- 
haps eniling in it, were the victorious reigns 
of Shalmanubar and Shamasiva; after him 
was that of Ivalush or Pul, the first aggres- 
sor upon Israel. It is clear that this was a 
time of Assyrian greatness: since God calls 
it that great city, not in relation to its extent 
only, but its power. A large weak city 
Ata not have been calleda great city unto 
And cry against itt, The substance of that 
ery is recorded afterward, but God told to 
Jonuh now, what message he was to cry aloud 
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against it; for ° their wick- Serta 


edness is come up before me. ___cir. 780. 
*Gen. 18. 20, 21, Ezrag. 6. Jum. 5. 4. Rev. 18, 5. 


—————— 
toit. For Jonah relates afterward, how he 
expostulated now with God, and thut his ex- 
postulation was founded on this, that God 
was 80 merciful that He would not fulfill the 
judgment which He threatened. Faith was 
strong in Jonah, while, like Apostles “the 
sons of thunder,” before the Day of Pente- 
cost, he knew not“ what spirit he was of.” 
Zenl for the people and, as he doubtless 
thought, for the plory of God, narrowed love 
in him. He did not, like Moses, pray ?, or 
else blot me also out of Thy book, or like St. Paul 
desire even to be an anathema from Christ 
for his people’s sake, so that there might be 
more tolove his Lord. His zeal was directed, 
like that of the rebuked Apostles, against 
others, and so it too was rebuked. But his 
fuith was strong. He shrank back from the 
office, as believing, not as doubting, the 
might of God. He thought nothing of preach- 
ing, amid that multitude of wild warriors, 
the stern message of God. Ile wus willing, 
alone, to confront the violence of a city of 
600,000, whose charxcteristic was violence. 
Ile was ready, at God’s bidding, to enter what 
Nuhum speaks of as aden of lions; 4 The 
dwelling of the lions and the feeding-place of the 
young lions, where the lion did tear in pieces 
enough Phas his whelps, and strangled for his lion- 
esses. He feared not the fierceness of their 
lion-nature,but God’s tenderness, and lest that 
tenderness should be the destruction of his 
own people. 

Their wickedness is come up before Me. So 
God said to Cain, * The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto Me from the ground: and of 
Scdom *, The ery of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
great, because their sin ts very grievous; the 
ery of tis come up unto Me. The wickedness 
is not the mere mass of human sin, of which 
it is said 7, the whole world lieth in wickedness, 
but evil-doing® toward others. This was the 
cause of the final sentence on Nineveh, with 
which Nahum closes his prophecy, upon whom 
hath not thy wickedness passed continually? It 
had been assigned as the ground of the judg- 
ment on Israel through Nineveh. °So shall 
Bethel do unto you, on account of the wickedness 
of your wickedness. It was the ground of the 
destruction by the flood. " God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great upon the earth. 
God represents Himself, the Great Judge, as 
sitting on His Throne in heaven, Unseen but 
All-seeing, to Whom the wickedness and op- 
pressiveness of man against man goes up, ap- 
pealing for His sentence against theoppressor. 
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6a 2 But * Jonah Tose up 
cir. 780. _ to flee unto Tarshish from 
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The cause seems ofttimes long in pleading. 
God is long-suffering with the oppressor too, 
that if so be, he may repent. So would a 
greater good come to the oppressed also, if 
the wolf became a lamb. But meanwhile, 
“leyery iniquity has its own voice at the 
hidden judzment seat of God.” Mercy itself 
calls for vengeance on the unmercitul. 

3. But fast) Jom rose up to flee—from the 
presence of the Lord; lit. from being before the 
Lord?. Jonah knew well, that_man could 
not escape from the Presence of God, Whom 
he knew us the Self-existing, He Who alone 
iene pete heaven, earth and — He 

id not flee then from His nowing 
well what David said, 3 whither shall I go 
from Thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from 
Thy presence? If Itake the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even. there shall Thy hand lead me and Thy right 
hand shall hold me. Jonah fled, not from 
God's Presence, but from standing before him 
as His servant and minister. He refuse 
God’s service, because, as he himself tells God 
afterward‘, he knew what it would end in, 
and he misliked it. So he acted, as men 
often do, who mislike God’s commands. He 
set about removing himself as fur as_ possible 
from being under the influence of God, and 
from the place where he could fulfill them. 
God bid him go to Nineveh which lay North- 
East from his home; and he instantly set 
himself to flee to the then farthermost West. 
Holy Scripture sets the rebellion before us 
in its full nakedness. The word of the Lord 
came w.to Jonah, go to Nineveh, and Jonah rose 
up; he did something camera as the con- 
sequence of God’s command. He rose up, not 
as other prophets, to obey, but to disobey ; 
and that, not slowly norirresolutely, but éo flee 
fom standing before the Lord. He renounce 

is office. So when our Lord came in the 
Flesh, those who found what He said to be 
hard sayings, went away from Him, and 
no more with Him®, So the rich young 

man went away sorrowful, Sfor he had great 
possessions. They were parhegs afraid of 
trusting themselves in His Presence; or 
they were ashamed of staying there, and not 
doing what He said. So men, when God se- 
cretly calls them to prayer, go and immerse 
themselves in business; when, in solitude, 
He says to their souls something which they 
like not, they escape His Voice in a throng. 
If He culls them to make sacrifices for His 
poor, they order themselves a new dress or 
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some fresh sumptuousness or self-indulgence ; 


if to celibacy, they engage themselves to 
marry forthwith ; or, contrariwise, if He calls 
them not to do a thing, they do it at once, 
to make an end of their struggle und their 
obedience; to put obedience out of their 
power ; to enter themselves on a course of 
disobedience. Jonah, then, in this part of 
his history, is the image of those who, when 
God calls them, disobey His call, and how He 
deals with them, when he does not abandon 
them. He lets them have their way for a 
time, encompusses them with difficulties, so 
that they shall “‘flee back from God dis- 
pleased to God appeased.” 

“8 The whole wisdom, the whole bliss, the 
whole of man lies in this, to learn what God 
wills him to do, in what state of life, calling, 
duties, profession, employment, He wills him 
to serve Him.” God sent each one of us into 
the world, to fulfill his own definite duties, 
and, through His grace, to uttuin to our own 
fea in and through fulfilling them. 

e did not create us at random, to pass 
through the world, doing whatever self-will 
or our own pleasure leads us to, but to fulfill 
His Will. This Will of His, if we obey His 
earlier culls, and seek Him by prayer, in 
obedience, self-subdual, humility, thoughtful- 
ness, He makes known to each by His own 
secret drawings, and, in ubsence of these, at 
times by His Providence or human means. 
And then, “®to follow Him is a token of 
predestination.” It is to place ourselves in 
that order of things, that pathway to our eter- 
nal mansion, for which God created us, and 
which God created for us. So Jesus says", 
My sheep hear My voice and If know 
them, and they follow Me, and I give 
unio them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of 
My Hand. In these ways, God has fore- 
ordained for us all the graces which we need ; 
in these, we shall be free from all tempta- 
tions which might be too hard for us, in 
which our own special weakness would be 
most exposed. ‘Those ways, which men 
choose out of mere natural taste or fancy, are 
mostly those which expose them to the great- 
est peril of sin and Namnation: For they 
choose them, just because such pursuits flatter 
most their own inclinations, and give scope 
to their natural strength and their moral 
weakness. So Jonah, misliking a duty, which 
God gave him to fulfill, separated himself 
from His service, forfeited his past calling, 
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and he found a ship going 
to Tarshish: so he paid 


lost, as faras in him lay, his place among 


“the ly fellowship of the prophets,” and, 
bat oars overtaking grace, would have 
ended his days amnooe the disobedient. As 
in Holy Scripture, David stands alone of 
saints, who had been after their calling, 
bloodstained ; as the penitent Robber stan 
alone converted in death ; us S. Peter stands 
singly, recalled after denying his Lord ; so 
Jonuh stands, the one Prophet, who, having 
obeyed and then rebelled, was constrained by 
the overpowering Providence and love of 
God, to return and serve Him. 

“' Being a Prophet, Jonah could not be 
ignorant of the mind of God, that, according 
to His great Wisdom and His unsearchable 
judgments and His untraceable and incom- 
prehensible ways, He, through the threat, 
was proline for the Ninevites that they 
should not suffer the things threatened. To 
think that Jonah hoped to hide himself in 
the sea and elude by flight the great Eye of 
God, were altogether absurd and ignorant, 
which should not be believed, I say not of a 
prophet, but of no other sensible person 
who had any moderate knowledge of God 
and His supreme power. Jonah knew all 
this better than any one, that, planning his 
flight, he changed his place, but did not flee 
God. For this could no man do, either by 
hiding himself in the bosom of the earth or 
depths of the sea or ascending (if possible) 
with wings into the air, or entering the low- 
est hell, or encircled with thick clouds, or 
taking any other counsel to secure his flight. 
This, above all things and alone, can neither 
be escaped nor resisted, God. When He 
willeth to hold and grasp in His Hand, He 
overtaketh the swift, baffleth the intelligent, 
overthroweth the strong, boweth the lofty, 
tameth rashness, subdueth might. He who 
threatened to others the mighty Hand of 
God, was not himself ignorant of nor thought 
to flee, God. Let us not believe this. But 
since he saw the fall of Israel and perceived 
that the prophetic grace would pass over to 
the Gentiles, he withdrew himself from the 
office of preaching, and put off the com- 
mand.” “?The Prophet knoweth, the 
Holy Spirit teaching him, that the repent- 
ance of the Gentiles is the ruin of the 
Jews. A lover then of his country, he does 
notgo much envy the deliverance of Nineveh, 
as will that his own country should not per- 
ish.—Seeing too that his fellow-prophets are 
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the fare thereof, and went 
down into it, to go with 


ee 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
to excite the people to repentance, and that 
Balaam the soothsayer too prophesied of 
the salvation of Israel, he grieveth that 
he alone is chosen to be sent to the 
Assyrians, the enemies of Israel, and to 
that greatest city of the enemies where was 
idolatry and ignorance of God. Yet more he 
feared lest they, on occasion of his preaching, 
being converted to repentance, Israel should 
be wholly forsaken. For he knew by the same 
Spirit whereby the preaching to the Gentiles 
was entrusted to him, that the house of Israel 
would then perish; and he feared that what 
was at one time to be, should take place in 
his own time.” “* The flight of the Prophet 
may also be referred to that of man in gen- 
eral who, despising the commands of God, 
departed from Him and gave himself to the 
world, where subsequently, through the storms 
of ill and the wreck of the whole world rag- 
ing against him, he was compelled to feel 
the Presence of God, and to return to Him 
Whom he had fled. Whence we understand, 
that those things also which men think for 
their good, when against the Will of God, 
are turned to destruction; and help not only 
does not benefit those to whom it is given, 
but those too who give it, are alike crushed. 
As we read that Egypt was conquered by the 
Assyrians, becuuse it helped Israel against the 
Will of God. The ship is emperilled. which 
had received the emperilled ; a tempest arises 
in a calm; nothing is secure, when God is 
inst us.” 

Tarshish, named after one of the sons of 
Javan‘, was an ancient merchant-city of 
Spain, once proverbial for its wealth®, which 
supplied Judea with silver®, Tyre with ail 
manner of riches, with iron also, tin, lead’. 
It was known to the Greeks and Romans, as 
(with a harder pronunciation) Tartessus; 
but in our first century, it had either ce 
to be, or was known under some other name®, 
Ships destined for a voyage, at that time, so 
long, and built for carrying merchandise, 
were naturally among the largest then con- 
structed. Ships of Tarshish corresponded to 
the “ Eust-Indiamen” which some of us re- 
member. The breaking of ships of Tarshish 
by the East Wind® is, on account of their 
size and general safety, instanced as a special 
token of the interposition of God. 

And went down to Joppa. Joppa, now Jaffa, 
was the one well-known port of Israel on the 
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Mediterranean. Thither the cedars were 
brought from Lebanon (or both the first and 
second temple'. Simon the Maccabee 
“took it again for a haven, and made an 
entrance to the isles of the sea.” It wassub- 
sequently destroyed by the Romans, as a 
pirate-haven*, Ata later time, all describe 
it ag an unsafe haven. Perhaps the shore 
changed, since the rings, to which Andromeda 
was fabled to have been fastened, and which 
poe were once tomoor vessels,were 
iigh above the sea. Perhaps, like the Chan- 
nel Islands, the navigation was safe to those 
who knew the coast, unsafe to others. To 
this port Jonah went down from his native 
country, the mountain district of Zabulon. 
Perhaps it was riot at this time in the hands 
of Israel. At least, the sailors were heathen. 
He went down, as the man who fell among 
the thieves, is said to have gone down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho*, We tent down from 
the place which God honored by His Pres- 
ence and proteetion. 

And he paid the fare thereof. Jonah de- 
scribes circumstantially, how he tock every 
step to his end. He went down, found a 
strong-built ship going whither he wished, 

aid his fare, embarked. He seemed now to 

ave done all. He had severed himself from 
the country where his office lay. He had no 
further step to tuke. Winds and waves 
would do the rest. He had but to be still. 
IIe went, only to be brought back ngain. 

“6 Sin brings our soul into much senseless- 
ness. For as those overtaken by heaviness 
of head and drunkenness, are borne on simply 
and at random, and, be there pit or preci- 

ice or whatever else below them, they fall 
into it unawares; so too, they who full into 
sin, intoxicated by their desire of the object, 
know not what they do, see nothing before 
them, present or future. Tell me, Fleest 
thou the Lord? Wait then a little, and thou 
shalt learn from the event, that thou canst 
not escape the hands of His servant, the sea. 
For as soon as he embarked, it too roused its 
waves and raised them up on high; and as a 
fuithful servant, finding her fellow-slave steal- 
ing some of his master’s property, ceases not 
from giving endless trouble to those who 
take him in, until she recover him, so too the 
sea, finding and recognizing her fellow-ser- 
vant, harasses the sailors unceasingly, raging, 
roaring, not dragging them to a tribunal but 
threatening to sink the vessel with all its men, 
unless they restore to her, her fellow-servant.” 


12 Chr. iii. 16, Er. if. 7. 
21 Mace. xiv. 5. 
8 Jos. B. J. iii.9. 3, and Strabo xvi. 2. 28. 
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44 But tthe Lorp , Bebra, 


fT sent out a great wind __cir. 7#0. 
Ps 107.25. Heb. cast forth. 


“8 The sinner arises, because, will he, nill 
he, toil he must. If he shrinks from the 
way of God, because it is hard, he may not 
yet be idle. There is the way of ambition, 
of covetousness, of pleasure, to be trodden, 
which certainly are far harder. ‘We 
weuried ourselves’, say the wicked, ‘in the 
way of wickedness and destruction, yea, we 
have gone through deserts where there lay 
no way; but the way of the Lord we have 
not known.’ Jonah would not arise, to go 
to Nineveh at God’s command; yet he must 
needs arise, to flee to Tarshish from before 
the Presence of God. What good can he 
have who ficeth the Good? what light, 
who willingly forsaketh the Light? He 

es down to Joppa. Wherever thou turnest, 
if thou depart from the Will of God, thou 
goest down.— Whatever glory, riches, power, 
honors, thou gainest, thou risest not a whit; 
the more thou advancest, while turned from 
(iad, the deeperand deeper thou goest down.— 
Yetall these things are not had, without pay- 
ing the price. Ata price and with toil, he 
obtains what he desires; he receives nothing 
‘gratis, but, at great price purchases to him- 
self storms, griefs, peril. ‘There arisesa great 
tempest in the sea, when vurious contradic- 
tory gig: arise in the heart of the sinner, 
which take from him all tranquillity and joy. 
There is a tempest in the sea, when dod 
sends strong and dangerous disease, whereby 
the frame is in peril of being broken. There 
is a tempest in the sea, when, thro’ rivals 
or competitors for the same pleasures, 
or the injured, or the civil mugistrate, 
his guilt is discovered, he is laden with 
infumy and odium, punished, withheld from 
his wonted pleasures. * They who go down 
to the sea of this world, and do business tn 
mighty waters—their soul melteth away because of 
trouble ; they reel to and fro and stagger like a 
drunken man, and all thetr wisdom ts swallowed 


» 


‘- But [A the Lord sent out [lit. cast 
along]. Jonah had done his all. Now God's 
part n. This He expresses by the word, 
And. Jonah took Ais measures, and now 


God takes His. He had let him have his 
way, 28 He often deals with those who rebel 
against Him. He lets them have their 
way up to a certain point. He waits, in the 
tranquillity of His Almightiness, until they 
have completed their iy pate ; and then, 
when man has cided: e begins, that man 
may see the more thatit is Hisdoing. ‘“*He 


48. Luke x. 30. 
58. Chrys. Hom. 5. de Poonit. n. 3. _T. fi. p. 312. 
Rib. "7 Wisd.¢.7. &Ps.cvii. 23-7. ° Lap. 
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Before 
CHRIST 
cir. 780. 


into the sea, and there was 
a mighty tempest in the 
sea, 80 that the ship was 
tHeb. thought f like to be broken. 

mbes 5 Then the mariners 
were afraid, and cried 
every man unto his god, 


takes those who flee from Him in their flight, 
the wise in their counsels, sinners in their 
conceits and sins, and draws them back to 
Himself and compels them to return. Jonah 
thought to find rest in the sea, and lo! a 
tempest.” Probably, God summoned back 
Jonah, as soon as he had completed all on 
his part, and sent the tempest, soon after he 
left the shore. At least, such tempests often 
swept along that shore, and were known by 
their own special name, like the Euroclydon 
off Crete. Jonah too alone had gone down 
below deck to sleep, and, when the storm 
came, the mariners thought it eager to put 
back. Josephus says of that shore, “! Joppa 
having by nature no haven, for it ends in a 
rough shore, mostly abrupt, but for a short 
space having projections, 1. e. deep rocks and 
cliffs advan:ing into the sea, inclining on 
eitherside toward each other (wherethe traces 
of thechains of Andromeda yet shewn accredit 
the antiquity of the fuble,) and the North wind 
beating right on the shore, and dashing the 
high waves against the rocks which receive 
them, makes the station there a harborless 
sea. As those from Joppa were tossing here, 
a strong wind (called by those who sail here, 
the black North wind) falls upon them at 
daybreak, dashing straightway some of the 
ships against cach other, some against the 
rocks, and some, forcing their way against the 
waves to the open sea, (for they fear the 
rocky shore—) the breakers towering above 
them, sank.” 

The ship was like [lit. thought] to be broken, 
Perhaps Jonah means by this very vivid 
image to exhibit the more his own dullness. 
He ascribes, as it were, to the ship a sense of 
its own danger, as she heaved and rolled and 
creaked and quivered under the weight of 
the storm which lay on her, and her inasts 
groaned, and her yard-arms shivered. To 
the awakenel conscience everything seems to 
pate been alive to God’s displeasure, except 
itse. 

5. And cried, every man unto his God. 
They did what they conld. “? Not know- 
ing the truth, they yet know of a Providence, 


1B. J. iii.9.3. In the Ant. xv. 9.6. he says that 
Herod made the Bors of Casarea, “between Dora 
{in Manasseh] and Joppa, small towns on the sea- 
shore, with bad harborage, on account of the strong 
blasts from the South-West, which, accumulating 


JONAH. 


a 
and cast forth the Wares ¢ Peters 
that were in the ship into __cir. 70. 


the sea, to lighten i of 450 Actso7. 
them. But Jonah was *™®* 
gone down ‘into the sides 11sam.24.3, 
of the ship; and he lay, 

and was fast asleep. 


and, amid religious error, know that there is 
an Object of reverence.” In ignorance 
they had received one who offended God. 
And now God, Whom ignorantly wor- 
shiped®, while they cried to the gods, who, 
they thought, disposed of them, heard them. 
They escaped with the loss of their wares, 
but God saved their lives and revealed Him- 
self to them. God hears ignorant prayer, 
when ignorance is not wilful and sin. 

Zo lighten tt of them, lit. to lighten from 

ainst them, lolighten what was so much against 
them, what so oppressed them. “?They 
thought that the ship was weighed down by 
its wonted luding, and they knew not that 
the whole weight was that of the fugitive 
Prophet.” “* The sailors cast forth their wares, 
but the ship was not lightened. For the 
whole weight still remained, the body of the 
Prophet, that heavy burden, not from the 
nature of the body, but from the bur- 
den of sin. For nothing is so onerous and 
heavy as sin and disubedience. Whence 
also Zechariah® represented it under the 
image of lead. And David, describing its 
nature, said °, my wickednesses are gone over my 
head ; as a heavy burden they are too heavy for 
me. And Christ cried aloud to those who 
lived in many sins’, Come unto Me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will refresh 
you. 

Jonah was gone down, probably before the 
peennning of the storm, not simply before the 
lightening of the vessel. He could hardly 
have fallen asleep then. A heathen ship was 
a strange place for a prophet of God, not asa 
prophet, but as a fugitive; and so, probably, 
ashamed of what he had completed, he ha 
withdrawn from sight and notice. He did 
not embolden himself in his sin, but shrank 
into himself. The conscience most commonly 
awakes, when thesin isdone. It stands aghast 
a8 itself; but Satan, if he can, cuts off its re- 
treat. Jonah had no retreat now, unless God 
ay en one. th - 

was fast asleep. e journey to Joppa 
had been pats and ae he had ey 
Sorrow and remorse completed what fatigue 


the sen-sand on the shore, admit of no quict moor 
age, but merchants must mostly ride at anchor out 
at sea.” 28. Jer. 3 Acts xvii 

48, Chrys. Ib. 


. Sv. 7, 
*Ps, xxxviil. 4 18, Mats. xk 28. 


CHAPTER I. 


oper. 6 So the shipmaster 
cir. 780.__ came to him, and said unto 
him, What meanest thou, 

*Ps.107.22. © sleeper? arise, “call 
NJoel2.14 upon thy God, 'if so be 


began. Perhaps he had given himself up to 


sleep, to dull his conscience. For it is suid, 
he lay down and was fast asleep. Grief pro- 
duces sleep ; whence it is said of the Apostles 
in the night before the Lord’s Passion, when 
Jesus rose up from prayer and was come to His 
disciples, He ‘found them sleeping for sorrow'. 
“3 Jonah slept heavily. Deep was the sleep, 
but it was not of pleasure but of grief; not of 
heartlessness, but of heavy-heartedness. For 
well-disposed servants soun feel their sins, as 
did he. For when the sin has been done, 
then he knows its frightfulness. or such is 
sin. When born, it awakens pangs in the 
soul which bare it, contrary to the law of 
our nature. Fors» soon as we are born, we 
end the travail-pungs; but sin, so soon as 
born, rends with pangs the thoughts which 
conceived it.’ Jonuh was in 2 deep sleep, a 
sleep by which he was fast held and bound 5; 
asleep as deep as that from which Sisera 
never woke‘. Had God allowed the ship to 
sink, the memory of Jonah would have been 
that of the fugitive prophet. As it is, his 
deep sleep stands as an image of the lethargy 
of sin. “*This most deep sleep of Jonah 
signifies a mun torpid and slumbering in 
error, to whom it sufficed not to flee 
from the face of God, Lut his mind, 
drowned in a stupor and not knowing the 
displessure of God, lies asleep, steeped in 
; ” 


security. 

6. What meanest thou? or rather, whal aileth 
thee? [lit. what is to thee?] The shipmaster 
speaks of it (as it was) as a sort of disease, 
thut he should be thus asleep in the common 
peril. The shipmaster, charged, as he by office 
was, with the common weal of those on 
board, would, in the common peril, have one 
common prayer. It was the Prophet's office 
to call the heathen to prayers and to calling 
upon God. God reproved the Scribes and 
Pharisees by the mouth of the children who 
cried Hosanna®; Jonah by the shipmaster; 
David by Abigail’; Naaman by his servants. 
Now too he reproves worldly priests by the 
devotion of laymen, sceptic intellect by the 
simplicity of faith. 

Tf s0 be that God will think upon us, [lit. for 
us] i. e. for good; as David says®, J am 
and needy, the Lord thinketh upon [lit. for] me. 
Their calling upon their own gods had failed 
them. Perhaps the shipmaster had seen 

18. Luke xxii. 45. 28. Chrys. Ib. 


8The Hebrew form is passive, 0373. 
4The same word is used Judg. iv. 21. 58. Jer. 
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: . n 
that God will think upon Cnatan 
us, that we perish not. cir. 780), 
7 And they said every = Josh. 7.14, 16, 
. m. 10. 2 
one to his fellow, Come, 21.44. 41, 42, 


and let us ™cast lots, that Acts 120 


something special about Jonah, his manner, 
or his prophet’s garb. He docs not only call 
Jonah’s God, thy God, as Darius says to 
Daniel thy God®, but also the God, acknow- 
Icdging the God Whom Jonah worshiped, to 
be the God. It is not any heathen prayer 
which he asks Jonah to offer. It is the 
poe of the creature in its need to God 
Vho can help; but knowing its own ill- 
desert, and the separation between itself and 
God, it knows not whether He will help it. 
So David says™, Remember not the sins of my 


‘youth nor my transgressions ; according to Thy 


mercy remember Thou me for Thy goodness’ sak 
mgs he Sor Thy g sake, 


“2The shipmaster knew from experience, 
that it was no common storm, that the surges 
were an infliction borne down from God, and 
above human skill, and that there was no 
good in the master’s skill. Tor the state of 
things needed ancther Master Who ordereth 
the heavens, and craved the guidance from 
on high. So then they too left oars, suils, 
cables, gave their hands rest from rowing, 
and stretched them to heaven and called on 
God.” 

7. Come, and let us cast lots. Jonah too had 
probably prayed, ard his prayers too were 
not heard. Probably, too, the storm had 
some unusual character about it, the sudden- 
ness with which it burst upon them, its vio- 
lence, the quarter whence it came, its whirl- 
wind force. ‘“® They knew the nature of the 
sea, and, as experienced sailors, were ac- 
quuinted with the character of wind and storm, 
and had these waves been such as they had 
known before, they would never have sought 
by lot for the author of the threatened 
wreck, or, by a thing uncertain, sought to 
escape certain peril.’ God, Who sent the 
storm to arrest Jonah and to cause him to be 
cast into the sea, provided that its character 
should set the mariners on divining, why it 
came. Even when working great miracles, 
God brings about, through man, all the fore- 
running events, all but the last act, in which 
He puts forth His might. As, in His people, 
he directed the lot to full on Achan or on Jo- 
nathan, so here He overruled the lots of the 
hexthen sailors to accomplish His end. “> We 
must not, on this p ent, forthwith trust 
in lots, or unite with this testimony that 
from the Acts of the Apostles, when Matthias 


6S. Matt. xxi. 15. 71 Sam. xxv. 32-34. 
SPs, x). 17. 
§ Dan. vi. 20. 30 Pg, xxv. 7. 
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cE, we may know for whose 
cir. 780._ cause this evil 7s upon us. 
So they cast lots, and the 
lot fell upon Jonah. 
8 Then said they unto 
a Josh. 7. 19 


18am. 14.43. him, "Tell us, we pray 


was by lot elected to the Apostolate, since the 


privileges of individuals cannot form a com- 
mon law.” “ Lots,” according to the ends for 
which they were cast, were! for i) dividing; 
ii) consulting ; iii) divining. i.) The lot for 
dividing is not wrong if not used, 1) “? with- 
out any necessity ; for this would be to tempt 
God : ” 2) “if? in case of necessity, not with- 
out reverence of God, as if Holy Scripture 
were used for an earthly end,” us in deter- 
mining any secular matter by opening the 
Bible ®; 3) for objects which ought to be de- 
cided otherwise, (as, an office ought to be 
given to the fittest :) 4) in dependence upon 
any otherthan God. * The lot is cast into the 
lap, but the whole disposing of it is the Lord’s. 
So then they are lawful “in secular thi 
which cannot otherwise be conveniently dis- 
tributed,” or “® when there is no apparent 
reason why, in any advantage or disadvan- 
tage, one should be preferred to another.” S. 
Augustine even allows’ that, in a time of 
plague or persecution, the lot might be cast 
to decide who should remuin to administer 
the Sacraments to the people, lest, on the one 
side, all should be taken away, or, on the 
other, the Church be deserted. ii. The lot 
for consulting, i. e. to decide what one should 
do, is wrong, unless in a matter of mere in- 
difference, or under inspiration of God, or in 
some extreme necessity where all human 
means fail. iii. The lot for divining, i. e. to 
learn truth, whether of things present or fu- 
ture, of which we can have no human know- 
ledge, is wrong, except by direct inspiration 
of God. For it is either to tempt God Who 
has not promised so to reveal things, or, 
against God, to seek superhuman knowledge 
by ways unsanctioned by Him. Satan may 
readily mix himself unknown in such enqui- 
ries, 28 in mesmerism. Forbidden ground is 
his own province. 

God overruled the lot in the case of Jonah, 
as He did the sign which the Philistines 
sought. “®He made the heifers take the 
way to Bethshemesh, that the Philistines 
might know that the plague came to them, 
not by chance, but from Himself.” “® The 


1 Aquin. 2. 2. q. 95. art. 8. * Aquin. I. c. 

3 From 8. Aug. Ep. 55. ad inquis. Januar. 

4 Prov. xvi. 33. 

5 Less. de justit. &c. ii. 43. Dub. 9. L. 

*Id. quoting S. Aug. de doctr. Xt. i. 28. “If an 
have a superfiuity which ought to be given to suc 
as have not, and cannot be given to two, and two 


| thee, for whose cause this 


JONAH. 


Before 
CHRIST 
cir. 780. 


evil ts upon us; What és 
thine occupation? and 
whence comest thou? what 
ig thy country? and of 


what people art thou? 


fugitive (J ea was taken by lot, not by any 
virtue of the lots, especial y the lots of 
heathen, but by the Will of Him Who guided 
the uncertain lots.” “! The lot betrayed the 
culprit. Yet noteven thus did they cast him 
over; but, even while such a tumult and 
storm lay on them, they held, as it were, a 
court in the vessel, as though in entire peace 
and allowed him a hearing and defence, an 
sifted everything accurately, as men who were 
to give account of their judgment. Hear 
them sifting all as in a court.—The roaring 
sea accused him; the lot convicted and wit- 
nessed against him, yet not even thus did 
they pronounce against him—until the ac- 
cused should be the accuser of his own sin. 
The sailors, uneducated, untaught, imitated 
the good order of courts. hen the sea 
scarce allowed them to breathe, whence such 
forethought about the Prophet? By the 
disposal of God. For God by all this instructed 
the Prophet to be humane and mild, all 
but saying aloud to him; ‘ Imitate these un- 
instructed sailors. They think not lightly of 
one soul, nor are unsparing as to one body, 
thine own. But thou, for thy part, gavest up 
a whole city with so many myriads. They, 
discovering thee to be the cause of the evils 
which befell them, did not even thus hurry 
to condemn thee. Thou, having nothin 
whereof to accuse the Ninevites, didst sink 
and destroy them. Thou, when J bade thee 
go and by thy preaching call them to repent- 
ance, obeyedst not; these, untaught, do all, 
a all, in order to recover thee, already 
condemned, from punishment,’ ” 

8. Tell us, for whose cause [lit. for what to 
whom.] It may be that they thought that 
Jonah had been guilty toward some other. 
The lot had pointed him out. The mariners, 
still fearing to do wrong, ask him thronged 
questions, to know why the anger of God fol- 
lowed him; what hast thou done to whom? 
what thine occupation f i. e. either his ordinary 
occupation, whether it was displeasing to 

? or this particular business in which he 
was engaged, and for which he was come on 
board. Questions s> thronged have been ad- 


come to you, of whom neither is to be preferred to 
the other from want or any urgent necessity, you 
cannot do anything more Just than choose by lot, 
to which that should be given which cannot be 
given to both.” also in Aquin. I. c. 

7 Ep. 228. ad Honorat. n. 12. § Lap. 
98. Jer. 108, Chrys. Ib. p. 313. 


CHAPTER I. 


errs 9 And he said unto 
cir. 780.__them, I am an Hebrew; 
10r ovan, 2nd I fear || the Lorn, the 
oPs. 146. 6. God of heaven, ° which 
‘Acts. 17. 24. 


hath made the sea and the 
dry land. 
10 Then were the men 


mired in human poetry, S. Jerome says. For 


it istrue to nature. They think that some 
one of them will draw forth the answer 
which they wish. It may be that they 
thought that his country, or people, or par- 
ents, were under the displeasure of Ged. 
But perhaps, more naturally, they wished to 
“know all about him,” as men say. These 
questions must have gone home to Jonual’s 
conscience. What is thy business? The office 
of Prophet which he had left. Whence com- 
est thou? From standing before God, as His 
minister. What thy country? of what people 
art thou? The people of God, whom he had 
quitted for heathen; not to win them 
to God, as He commanded; but, not 
knowing what they did, to abet him in 
his flight. 

What ts thine occupation? They should ask 
themselves, who have Jonah’s office to speak 
in the name of Gad, and preach repentance. 
“1 What should be ny usiness, who hast 
consecrated thyself wholly to God, whom 
God has loaded with daily benefits? who ap- 
prouchest to Him as to a Friend? What is 
thy business? To live for God, to despise 
the things of earth, to behold the things of 
Heaven,” to lead others heavenward. 

Jonah answers simply the central point to 
which all these questions tended ; 

9. Iam an Hebrew. This was the name by 
which Israel wes known to foreigners. It is 
used in the Old Testament, only when they 
are spoken of by foreigners, or speak of them- 
selves to foreigners, or when the sacred 
writers mention them in contrast with for- 
eigners?. So Joseph spoke of his land‘, 
and the Hebrew midwives‘, and Moses’ 
sister>, and God in His commission to 
Moses* as to Pharaoh, and Moses in 
fulfilling it". They had the name, as hay- 
ing passed the river Euphrates, “ emigrants.” 
The title might serve to remind themselves, 
that they were strangers and pilgrims®, 
whose fathers had left their home at God’s 
command and for God, “® passers by, through 
this world to death, and through death to 
immortality.” 

And I fear the Lord, i. e. I am a worshiper 


18anch. 2In all 32 times in the 0. T. 
Gen. xl. 1 4Ex. i. 19. 
S Ib. ii. 7 8 Th. iii. 18, vif. 16. ix. 1. 

TIb. v.38 8 Heb. xi. 13. ® Lap. 
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texceedingly afraid, and ,, Before 
said unto him, Why hast © air 780, 
thou done this? For the +Heb. wits 

great fear. 


men knew that he fled 
from the presence of the 
Lorp, because he had told 
them. 


of Him, most commonly, one who habitual! 


stands in awe of Him, and so one who stands 
in awe of sin too. For none really fear God, 
none fear Him as sons, who do not fear Him 
in act. To be afraid of God is not to fear 
Him. To be afraid of God keeps men away 
from God ; to fear God draws them to Him. 
Here, however, Jonah probably meant to tell 
them, that the Object of his fear and wor- 
ship was the One Selt-existing God, He Who 
alone 18, Who made all things, in Whose 
hands are all things. He had told them be- 
fore, that he had fled from being before the 
Lorp. They had not thought anything of 
this, for they thought of the Lorp, only as 
the God of the Jews. Now he adds, that He, 
Whose service he had thus forsaken, was the 
God of heaven, Who made the sea and dry lan 
that sea, whose raging terrified them an 
threatened their lives. The title, the God of 
heaven, asserts the doctrine of the creation of 
the heavens by God, and His supremacy, 
Hence Abraham uses it to his servant, and 
Jonah to the heathen mariners, and Daniel 
to Nebuchadnezzar"; and Cyrus in acknow- 
ledging God in his proclamation", After his 
example, it is used in the decrees of Darius * 
and Artaxerxes", and the returned exiles 
use it in giving account of their building the 
temple to the Governor. Perhaps, from the 
habit of intercourse with the heathen, it is 
used once by Daniel * and by Nehemiah ”. 
Melchisedek, not perhaps being acquainted 
with the special name, the Lorp, blessed 
Abraham in the Name of God, the Possessor 
or Creator of heaven and earth ™,i. e. of all that 
is. Jonah, by using it, at once taught the 
sailors that there is One Lord of all, and why 
this evil had fallen on them, because they 
had with them himself, the renegade servant 
of God. “™ When Jonah said this, he in- 
deed feared God and repented of his sin. If 
he lost filial fear by fleeing and disobeying, 
he recovered it by repentance.” 

10. Then were the men exceedingly afraid. 
Before, they had feared the tempest and the 
loss of their lives. Now they feared God. 
They feared, not the creature but the Crea- 
tor. They knew that what they had feared 


10 Gen. xxiv. 7. 11 Dan. fi. 37, 44. 


122 Chr. xxxvi. 23, Ezr. i. 2. 18 Ezr. vi. 9. 10. 
14 [b. vil. 12,21,23. 8 Ib. v. 11, 12. 16 jj, 18, 
11 j, 4, 5, ii. 4, 20. 8Gen. xiv. 19. 1 Dion. 
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Before 


do unto thee that the sea 
tHeb. maybe may be calm unto us? 
silent from us. 
10r, grew more for the sea || wrought, 
and more tem- 
and was tempestuous. 


pa geaneal 
rene 12 And he said unto 


was the doing of His Almightiness. They 


felt how awful a thing it was to be in His 
Hands. Such fear is the beginning of con- 
version, when men turn from dwelling on the 
distresses which surround them, to God Who 
sent them. 

Why hast thou done this? They are words 
of amazement and wonder. Why hast thou 
not obeyed so great a God, and how thoughtest 
thou to escape the hand of the Creator? 
“1 What is the mystery of thy flight? Why 
did one, who feared God and had revelations 
from God, flee, sooner than go to fultill them? 
Why did the worsbiper of the One true 
God depart from his God?” “?A servant 
flee from his Lord, a son from his father, 
man from his God!” The inconsistency of 
believers is the marvel of the young Christian, 
the repulsion of those without, the harden- 
ing of the unbeliever. If men really believed 
in eternity, how could they be thus immersed 
in things of time? If they belicved in hell, 
how could they so hurry thither? If they 
believed that God died for them, how could 
they so requite Him? Faith without love, 
knowledge without obedience, conscious de- 
pendence and rebellion, to be favored by God 
yet to despise His favor, are the strangest 
marvels of this mysterious world. All nature 
seems to cry out to and aguinst the unfaithful 
Christian, why hast thou done this? And what 
a why it is! A scoffer hus lately said truly, 
“3 Avowed scepticism cannot do a tenth 
part of the injury to practical faith, that the 
constant spectacle of th 
unreal belief does.” It is nothing strange, 
that the world or unsanctified intellect shoul 
reject the Gospel. It is a thing of course, 
unless it be converted. But, to know, to 
believe, and to disobey ! To disobey God, in 
the name of God. To propose to halve the 
living Gospel, as the woman who had killed 
her child*, and to think that the poor 
puree remnants would be the living 

xospel any more! As though the Will of 
God might, like those lower forms of His 
animal creation, be divided endlessly, and, 
keep what fragments we will, it would still 
be a living whole, a vessel of His Spirit! 
Such unrealities and inconsistencies would 
be a sore trial of faith, had not Jesus, Who 


1Dion. 


28, Jer. 
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e huge mass of worldly || 
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CHRIST 
cir. 780. 


cast me forth into the 
sea, so shall the sea be 
calm unto you: for I 
know that for my sake 
this great tempest <s upon 


you. 


P John 11. 50. 


Sknew what is in man, forewarned us that it 

should be so. The scandals against the Gos- 

pel, so contrary to all human opinion, are 
but a testimony the more to the Divine 
knowledge of the Redeemer. 
11. What shall we do unto thee? They knew 
him to Le a prophet ; they ask him the mind 
of his God, The lots had marked out Jonah 
as the cause of thestorm; Jonah had himself 
| admitted it, and that the storm was for his 

cause, and came from his God. “? Great 
was he who fled, greater He Who required 
him. They dare not give him up; they 
cannot conceal him. They blame the fault; 
| they confess their fear; they ask Ain the 
| remedy, who was the author of the sin. If 
| it was faulty to receive thee, what can we do, 
i that God should not ke angered ? It is thine 
! to direct ; ours, to obey.” 

The sea wrought and was tempestuous, lit. was 
joing and whirling. It was not only increas- 
; ingly tempestuous, but, like a bing alive and 
: obeying its Master’s Will, it was holding on 
| its course, its wild waves tossing themselves, 
and marching on like battalions, marshalled, 
; arrayed for the end for which they were sent, 
| pursuing and demanding the runaway slave 
iJ 
| 
! 

U 


them, ?Take me up, and 


of God. ‘'? It was govng, as it was bidden; 
it was going to avenge its Lord ; it was going, 
pursuing the fugitive Prophet. It was 
swelling every moment, and, as though the 
| siilors were too tardy, was rising in yet 
| greater surges, shewing that the vengeance 
| of the Creator admitted not of delay.” 

12. Tuke me up, and cast me into the sea, 
Neither might Jonah have said this, nor 
might the sailors have obeyed it, without the 
command of God. Jonah might will alone 
to perish, who had alone offended; but, with- 
out the command of God, the Giver of life, 
neither Jonuh nor the sailors might dispose of 
the lifeofJonah. But God willed that Jonah 
should be cast into the sea, whither he had 
gone for refuge, that® wherewithal he had 
sinned, by the same also he might be punished 
as a mun; and, as a Prophet, that he might, 
in his three days’ burial, prefigure Him 
Who, after His Resurrection, should convert, 
not Nineveh, but the world, the ery of whose 
wickedness went up to God. 

For I know that for my sake. “In that he 
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13 Nevertheless the men 
f rowed hard to bring i to 
the land; * but they could 
not: for the sea wrought, 
and was tempestuous 
against them. 


t Heb. digged. 
@ Prov. 21. 40. 


says, I tnow, he marks that he had a revela- 


tion; in that he says, this great storm, he 
marks the need which lay on those who cast 
him into the sex.” 

13. Phe men rowed hard, lit. dug. The 
word, like our “ploughed the main,” 
describes the great eflorts which they made. 
Amid the vivlence of the storm, they ha:l 
furled their sails. These were worse thin 
useless. ‘The wind was off shore, since Ly 
rowing alone they hoped to get back to it. 
Thev put their ours well and firmly in the 
sea, and turned up the water, as men turn up 
earth by digging. But in vain! God willed 
it not. The sea went on its way, as before. 
In the description of the deluge, it is re- 
peated, ? the waters increased and bare up the 
erk, and tt was lifted up above the earth; the 
waters increascd greatly upon the earth ; and the 
ark went upon the face of the waters. The 
waters raged and swelled, drowned the whole 
world, yet only bore up the ark, as a steed 
bears its rider: man was still, the waters 
obeyed. In this tempest, on the contrary, 
m:n strove, but, instead of the peace of the 
ark, the burden is, the violence of the tem- 
pest; the sew wrought and was tempestuous 
aytinst them. “?The Prophet had pro- 
nounced sentence against himself, but they 
would not lay hands upon him, striving hard 
to get hack to land, and escape the risk of 
bloodshed, willing to lose life rather than 
cause its Joss. O what a change was there. 
The people who had served God, said, Crucify 
Him, Crucify Him! These are bidden to 
put to death; the sea rageth; the tempest 
commandeth; and thev are carcless us to 
their own safety, while anxious about 
another's.” 

14, Wherefore [And] they cricd unto the 
Tord. They cried no more each man to his 
god, but to the one God, Whom Jonah had 
made known to them; and to Him they crie:l 
with an earnest, submissive, cry, repenting 
the words of beseeching, as men, do in great 
earnestness; we besecch Thee, O Lord, let us 
not, we bescech Thee, perish for the life of this 
man (i, e. as a penalty for taking it, as it is 


said, Swe will slay him for the life of his brother, 
and, life for life.) They seem to have known 


what is said, ° your blood of your lives will I 


28. Jer. 
4 Deut. xix. 21. 
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14 Wherefore they cried 2 Fi ipa 
unto the Lorn, and said, __cir. 740. 


We beseech thee, O Lorn, 
we beseech thee, let us not 
perish for this man’s life, 
and ‘lay not upon us in- ‘Deut. 2t.s. 


require; at the hand of every beast will I require 
it and at the hand of man; at the hand of every 
man’s brother will I require the life of man. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God made 
le man. “*Do not these words of the 
sailors seem to us to be the confession of 
Pilate, who washed his hands, and said, J am 
clean from the blood of thix Man? The Gentiles 
would not that Christ should perish; they 
protest that Ilis Blood is innocent.” 

And lay not upon usinnocent blood ; innocent 
as to them, although, as to this thing, guilty 
before God, and yet, us to God also, more 
innocent, they would think, than they. lor, 
strange as was this one disobedience, their 
whole life, they now knew, was disobedience 
to God ; Ais, Lut one act in a life of obedience. 
If God so punishes one sin of the holy, 
Swhere shall the ungodly and sinner appear ? 
Terrible to the awakened conscience are 
God’s chastenings on some (as it seems) single 
offence of those whom Ile loves. 

For Thou, Lord, [Who knowest the hearts of 
all men,] hast done, as it pleased Thee. Won- 
derful, concise, confession of faith in these 
new converts! Psulmists said it 4, Whatsocver 
God willeth, that docth He in heaven and in 
carth, in the sea and in all deep places. But 
these had but just known God, and they resolve 
the whole mystery of man’s agency and God’s 
Providence into the three simple words %, as 
(Theu) willedst [Thou] didst, “? That we took 
him aboard, that the storm ariseth, that the 
winds rage, that the billows lift themselves, 
that the fugitive is betrayed by the lot, that 
he points out what is to be done, it is of Thy 
Will, O Lord.” “? The tempest itselfspeaketh, 
that Thou, Lord, hast done as Thou willedst. Thy 
Will is fulfilled by our hands.” “? Ol serve 
the counsel of God, that, of his own will, not 
by violence or by necessity, should he be cast 
into the sea. For the casting of Jonah into 
the seasiznified the entrance of Christ into the 
bitterness of the Passion, which He took upon 
ILimself of His own Will, not of necessity. 
10 Tle was offered up, and He willingly submitted 
Himself. And as those who sailed with 
Jonah were delivered, so the faithful in the 
Passion of Christ." If ye seek Me, let these go 
their way, that the saying might be fulfilled which 


61S, Pet. iv. 18. 
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optere » nocent bluod: for thou, O 
cir, 780.  Lorp, ‘hast done as it 
*Ps.116.8. pleased thee. 
15 So they took up Jo- 
nah, and cast him forth 
t Pa, 89. 9. into the sea: ‘and the sea 
Luke 8. 24, ° 
fileb. stood. f ceased from her raging. 
& Mark 4. 41. 16 Then the men "feared 
Acts 6, 11. 


the Lorn exceedingly, and 


Jesus spake, Of them which Thou gavest Me, I 


have lost none.” 

15. They took up Jonah. “*He does not 
say, ‘laid hold on him’, nor ‘came upon 
him’ but lifted him; as it were, bearing him 
with respect and honor, they cast him into 
the sea, not resisting, but yielding himself to 
their will.” 

Tie sea ceased [lit. stood] from his raging. 
Ordinarily, the waves still swell, when the 
wind has ceased. The sea, when it had 
received Jonah, was hushed at once, to shew 
that God alone raised and quelled it. It 
stood still, like a servant, when it had accom- 
plished its mission. God, Who at all times 
saith to it, ? Hitherto shult thou come and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed, 
now unseen, as afterwards in the Flesh, 
* rebuked the winds and the sea, and there was a 
great calm. “If we consider the errors of 
the world before the Passion of Christ, and 
the conflicting blasts of divers doctrines, and 
the vessel, and the whole race of man, i. e. 
the creature of the Lord, imperilled, and, 
after His Passion, the tranquillity of fuith 
and the peace of the world and the security 
of all things and the conversion to God, we 
shall see how, after Jonah was cast in, the 
sea stood from its raging.” “' Jonah, in the 
sea, a fugitive, shipwrecked, dead, saveth the 
tempest-tost vessel; he saveth the heathen, 
aforetime tossed to and fro by the error of 
the world into divers opinions. And Hosea, 
Amos, Isaiah, Joel, who prophesied at the 
sime time, could not amend the people in 
Judea; whence it appeared that the 
breakers could not be calmel, save by the 
death of [Him typified by] the fugitive.” 

16. And the men feared the Lord with a great 
fear» becanse, from the tranquillity of the 
sea und the ceasing of the tempest, they saw 
that the Prophet's words were true. This 
great miracle completed the conversion of 
the mariners, (God had removed all human 
cause of fear; and yet, in the same words as 
before, he says, they feared a great feur ; 
but he adds, the Lord. It was the great fear, 
with which even the disciples of Jesus feared, 


19, Jer, 3 Job xxxviil. 11. 
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JONAH. 


f offered a sacrifice unto Cn nrae 
the Lorp, and made__cir. 780. _ 
Vows. ¢ Heb. sacrificed 
17 J Now the Lorp 42agie, ume 
had prepared a great fish "4 %™* 
to swallow up Jonah. And 
* Jonah was in the f belly = matt. 12. 40, 
of the fish three days and [uke it. 30. 
three nights. tie coees 


when they saw the miracles which He did, 
which made even Peter say, * Depart from me, 
Sor I am hi he man, O Lord, Events full 
of wonder had thronged upon them; things 
beyond nature, and contrary to nature; things 
which betokened His Presence, Who had all 
things in His hands. They had seen wind 
and storm fulfilling His word ®, and, forerunners 
of the fishermen of Galilee, knowing full 
well from their own experience that this was 
above nature, they felt u great awe of God. 
So He commanded His people, Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God®, for thy good always?. 

And offered a sacrifice. Doubtless, as it was 
a large decked vessel and bound on a long 
voyage, they ha: live creatures on board, 
which they could offer in sacrifice. But 
this was not sou for their thankfulness; 
they vowed vows, They promised that they 
would do thereafter what they could not do 
then; “that they would never depart from 
Him Whom they had begun to worship.” 
This was true love, not to be content with 
aught which they could do, but to stretch 
forward in thought to an abiding and en- 
larged obedience, as God should enable them. 
And s9 they were doubtless enrolled among 
the oi of God, first-fruits from amon 
the heathen, won to God Who overrules al 
things, through the disobedience and repent- 
ance of His Prophet. Perhaps, they were 
the first preachers among the heathen, and 
their account of their own wonderful deliver- 
ance prepared the way for Jonah’s mission to 
Nineveh. 

17, Now the Lord had [lit. And the Lord] 
prepared. Jonah (as appears from his thanks- 
giving) was not swallowed at once, but sank 
to the bottom of the sea, God preserving him 
in life there by miracle, as fle did in the 
fish’s belly. Then, when the sea-weed was 
twined around his head, and he seemed to 
he already buried till the sea should give up 
her dead, God prepared the fish to swallow Jo- 
nak, “®God could as easily have kept Jo- 
nah alive in the sea as in the fish’s belly, but, 
in order to prefigure the burial of the Lord, 
lic willed him to be within the fish whose 

5 Pa, exlviii. 8. 6 Deut. vi. 13. 
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CHAPTER II. 


é Before = CHAPTER Ii. 
cir, 780.1 The prayer of Jonah, 10 He 
is delivered from the fish. 


belly was asa grave.” Jonah, does not say 


what fish it was; and our Lord too used a 
name, signifying only one of the very largest 
fish'. Yet it were no greater miracle to 
create a fish which should swallow Jonah, 
than to preserve him alive when swallowed. 
“2The infant is buried, as it were, in the 
womb of its mother; it cannot breathe, and 
yet, thustoo, it liveth and is preserved, won- 
derfully nurtured by the will of God.” He 
Who preserves the embryo in its living grave 
can maintain the life of man as easily with- 
out the outward air as with it. The same 
Divine Will preserves in being the whole 
creation, or creates it. The same Will of 
God keeps us in life by breathing this out- 
ward air, Which preserved Jonah without it. 
How long will men think of God, as if He 
were man, of the Creator as if He were a 
creature, us though creation were but one in- 
tricate piece of machinery, which is to go on, 
ringing its regular changes until it shall be 
worn out, and God were shut up, as a sort of 
mainspring within it, Who might be allowed 
to be a primal Force, to set it in motion, but 
must not be allowed to vary what He has 
once made? “ We must admit of the agency 
of God,” say these men*® when they would 
not in name be Atheists, “ once in the begin- 
ning of things, but must allow of His inter- 
ference as sparingly as may be.” Most wise 
arrangement of the creature, if it were indeed 
the god of its God! Most considerate pro- 
vision for the non-interference of its Muker, 
if it could but secure that He would not in- 
terfere with it for ever! Acute physical 
philosophy, which, by its omnipotent word, 
would undo the Acts of God! Heartless, 
senseless, sightless, world, which exists in 
God, is upheld by God, whose every breath is 
an effluence of God’s love, and which yet 
sees Elim not, thanks Him not, thinks it a 
reater thing to hold its own frail existence 
rom some imagined law, than to be the ob- 
ject of the tender personul care of the Infi- 
nite God, Who is Love! Poor hoodwinked 
souls, which would extinguish for themselves 
the Light of the world, in order that it may 
not eclipse the rushlight of their own theory ! 
And Jonth was in the belly of the fish. The 
time that Jonah was in the fish’s belly was a 
hidden prophey- Jonah does not explain 
nor point it. He tells the fact, as Scripture 
is wont. Then he singles out one, the turn- 
ing point in it. Doubtless in those three days 
and nights of darkness, Jonah, (like him who 
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HEN Jonah prayed unto 
the Lorp his God out 
of the fish’s belly, 


after his conversion became S. Paul,) medi- 
tated much, repented much, sorrowed much 
for the love of God, that he had ever offended 
God, purposed future obedience, adored God 
with wondering awe for His judgment and 
mercy. It was a narrow home, in which Jo- 
nah, by miracle, was not consumed ; by mira- 
cle, breathed ; by miracle, retained his senses 
in that fetid place. Jonah doubtless, re- 


pented, marvelled, adored, loved God. But, 
of all, God has singled out this one point, 
how, out of such a place, Jonah thanked God. 


As He delivered Paul and Silas from the 
prison, when they prayed with a loud voice 
to Him, so when Jonah, by inspiration of 
His Spirit, thanked Him, Ie delivered him. 
To thank God, only in- order to obtain fresh 
gifts from Him, would be but a refined, hypo- 
critical form of selfishness, Such a formal 
act would not be thanks at all. We thank 
God, because we love Him, because He is so 
infinitely Good, and so good to us, unworthy. 
Thanklessness shuts the door to His personal 
mercies to us, because it makes them the 
occasion of fresh sins of our’s, Thankfulness 
sets God’s essential Goodness free (so to 
speak) to be good tous. Iecun do what He 
delights in doing, be good to us, without our 
making His Goodness 2 source of harm to 
us. Thanking Him through His grace, we 
become fit vessels for larger graces. “* Blessed 
he who, at every gift of grace, returns to 
Him in Whom is all fullness of graces; to 
Whom when we shew ourselves not ungrate- 
ful for gifts received, we make room in our- 
selves for grace, and become meet for receiv; 
ing yet more.” But Jonah’s was that special 
character of thankfulness, which thanks God 
in the midst of calamities from which there 
was no human exit; and God set Lis seal on 
this sort of thankfulness, by annexing this 
deliverance, which hus consecrated Jonah as 
an image of our Lord, to his wonderful act 
of thanksgiving. 

II. 1. Then [And] Jonah prayed, i.e. when 
the three days und nights were passed, he 
uttered this devotion. The word prayed in- 
cludes thanksgiving, not petition only. It is 
ssid of Hannah that she prayed®; but her 
canticle is all one thanksgiving without a 
single petition. In this thanksgiving Jonah 
says how his prayers had been heard, but 
prays no more, God had delivered him from 
the sea, and he thanks God, in the fish’s 
belly, as undisturbed as in a Church or an 
oratory, secure that God, Who had done so 


4S. Bern. Serm. 27. c. pessim.vit. in gratitud. i. 
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cere, 2 Andsaid, I *cried [by 
__cir. 7%. reason of mine affliction 
unto the Lorp, ®and he 

fam-3.s5, 56, heard me; out of the belly 
Or, out of mine oF I hell cried I, and thou 


»¥ iction. 
© thegrave. heardest my voice. 


{ Or, the grave. 
is. 


much, would fulfill the rest. He called God, 
his God, Who had in so many ways shewn 
Himself his, by His revelations, by His in- 
spirations, by His chastisements, and now by 

is mercy. “'From these words, Jonah 
prayed unto the Lord his God out of the fish's 
elly, we perceive that, after he felt himself 
safe in the fish’s belly, he despaired not of 
God’s mercy.” 

2. Ieried by reason of mine affliction, or, out 
of affliction which came fo me. So the Psalm- 
ist thanked God in the same words, though 
in a different order?; To the Lord tn trouble 
tome I called, and He heard me. He called, 
and God heard and answered. “1! He does 
not say, J call, but [called ; he does not pray 
for the future, but gives thanks for the past.” 
Strange cause of thankfulness this would 
seem to most fuith, to be ulive in such a 

rave; to abide there hour after hour, and 

ay after day, in one unchanging darkness, 
carried to and fro helplessly, with no known 
escape from his fetid prison, except to death! 
Yet spiritual light shone on that depth of 
darkness. The voracious creature, which 
never opened his mouth save to destroy life, 
had swallowed him, to save it, “' What 
looked like death, became safe-keeping,” and 
so the Prophet who had fled to avoid doing 
the Will of God and to do his own, now 
willed to be borne about, he knew not 
whither, at the will, as it seemed, of the huge 
anima! in which he lay, but in truth, whither 
God directed it, and he gave thanks. God 
had heard him. The first token of God’s 
mercy was the earnest of the whole. God 
was dealing with him, was looking on him. 
It was enough. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I. The deep 
waters were as a grave, and he was counter 
among the dead®. Death seemed so certain 
that it was all one as if he were in the womb 
of hell, not to be re-born to life until the last 
Day. So David said‘, The bands of death 
compassed me round about; and, >Thou hast 
drawn my life out of hell. The waters choked 
his speech ; hut he cried with a loud cry to 
God Who knew the heart. J cried; Thou 
heardest. The words vary only by a kindred 
letter ®, Shivva’ti, Shuma’ta. The real heart’s- 

18. Jer. 2See Introd. p. 252. 
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3 For thou hadst cast aga 
me into the deep, in the __cir. 780. 


fmidst of the seas; and cps.as.s, 
the floods compassed me *°™ Meart. 
about: ‘allthy billowsand ¢Ps. 42. 7. 
thy waves passed over me. 


cry to God according to the mind of God and 
His hearing are one, whether, for man’s good 
He seem at the time to hear or no, ‘ 

“7 Not of the voice but of the heart is God 
the Hearer, as He is the Seer.—Do the ears 
of God wait for sound? How then could the 
prayer of Jonah from the inmost belly of the 
whale, through the bowels of so great a crea- 
ture, out of the very bottomless depths, 
through so great a mass of waters, make its 
way to Heaven?” “* Loud crying to Gad is 
not with the voice but with the heart. Many, 
silent with their lips, have cried aloud with 
their heart; many, noisy with their lips, 
could, with heart turned away, obtain noth- 
ing. If then thou criest, cry within, where 
God heareth.” “® Jonah cried aloud to God 
out of the fish’s belly, out of the deep of the 
sea, out of the depths of disobedience; and 
his prayer reached to God, Who rescued him 
from the waves, brought him forth out of the 
vast creature, absolve! him from the guilt. 
Let the sinner too cry aloud, whom, depart- 
ing from God, the storm of desires over- 
whelmed, the malignant Enemy devoured, 
the waves of this present world sucked-un- 
der! Let him own that heis in the depth, 
that so his prayer may reach to God.” 

8. For Thou hadst [didst] cust me into the 
deep. Jonah continues to describe the ex- 
tremity of peril, from which God had already 
delivered him. Sweet is the memory of 
perils past. For they speak of God’s Fa- 
therly care. Sweet is it to the Prophet to 
tell God of His mercies; but this is sweet 
only to the holy; for God’s mercy convicts 
the careless of ingratitude. Jonah then tells 
God, how He had cast him vehemently forth 
into the eddying © depth, where, when Phar- 
aoh’s army sank like a stone™, they never rose, 
and that, in the heart or centre of the seas, 
whence no strong swimmer could escape to 
shore, The floods or flood, [lit. river,] the sen 
with its currents, surrounded him, encompass- 
ing him on all sides; and, above, to: its 
multitudinous waves, passing over him, like 
un army trampling one prostrate under foot. 
Jonah remembered well the temple-psalms, 
and, using their words, united himself with 
those other worshipers who sang them, and 

88. Aug. in Ps. 30. Enarr. 4.2 10: see others re- 
ferred to on Tert. I. c. p. 310. n. ¥. 
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+ Pe, at. 2 will look again ‘toward thy 
7 Hipgs #28 holy temple. 

t Ps. 69.1. 5 The*waters compassed 
Lam. 3. 54. 


me about, even to the soul: 
the depth closed me round 


taught us how to speak them to God. The 


sons of Korah' had poured out to Giod in 
these self-same words the sorrows which op- 
ressed them. The rolling billows? und the 
reakers’, which, as they burst upon the 
rocks, shiver the vessel and crush man, are, he 
says to God, Thine, fulfilling Thy Will on me. 

4. Iam cast out of Thy sight, lit. from before 
Thine eyes. Jonah had wilfully withdrawn 
from standing in God's presence. Now God 
had taken him at his word, and, as it seemed, 
cast him out of it. David had said in his 
haste, J am cut of. Jonah substitutes the 
stronger word, I am cast forth‘, driven forth, 
expelled, like the mire and dirt® which the 
waves drive along, or like the waves them- 
selves in their restless motion®, or the 
heathen (the word is the same) whom God 
had driven out before Israel’, or us Adam 
from Paradise *. 

Yet [Only] J will look again. He was, as 
it were, a castaway, cast out of Gou’s sight, 
unheeded by Him, his prayers unheard; the 
storm unabated, until he was cast forth. He 
could no longer look with the bodily eye 
even toward the land where God shewed the 
marvels of Ilis mercy, and the temple where 
God was worshiped continually. et what 
he could not do in the body, he would do in 
his soul. This was his only resource. “If I 
he cast away, this one thing will I do, I will 
still look to God.” Magnificent faith! 
Humanly speaking, all hope was gone, for, 
when that huge vessel could scarcely live in 
the sea, how should a man? when God had 

iven it no rest, while it contained Jonah, 
how should He will that Jonah should es- 
cape? Nay, God had hidden His Face from 
him; yet he did this one, this only thing; 
only this, “once more, still I will add to look 
to God.” Thitherward would he look, so long 
as his mind yet remained in him. If his 
soul from him, it should go forth from 
him in that gaze. God gave him no_hope, 
save that He preserved him alive. For he 
seemed to himself forsaken of God. Won- 

2103. 

4See Introd. p. 252, 5 [s. vii. 20. 

TEx, xxxiv. 11. and Picl often. 

8 Gen. fii. 24, 


91 Kings viii. 29, 30, 35, &c. 10 Heb. ix. 28. 


1 bp 2977 is, “look intently towards,” as Moses 
at the bush, Ex. iii. 6. 


1 Ps. xlii. 7. 
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wrapped about my head. __cir. 780. 
6 I went down to the 

tbottoms of the moun- +¢Hoeb. cuteings 

tains; the earth with her 

bars was about me for 

ever: yet hast thou 


derful pattern of faith which gains strength 


even from God's seeming desertion! “Iam 
cast vehemently forth from before Thine 
eyes; yet this one thing will I do; mine 
eyes shall be unto Thee, O Lord.” The Is- 
raelites, as we sce from Solomon’s dedication- 
prayer, prayed towourd the temple®, where God 
had set His Name and shewn Ilis glory, 
wHere were the sacrifices which foreshadowed 
the Great Atonement. Thitherward they 
looked in prayer, as Christians, of old, prayed 
toward the East, the seat of our ancient Para- 
dise, where our Lord shall appear unto them 
that look for Him, a second time unto salration ®, 
Toward that Temple then he would yet look 
with fixed eye" for help, where God, Who 
fills heaven and earth, shewed Ilimself to 
sinners reconciled. 

5. The waters compassed me about even to the 
soul. Words which to others were figures of 
distress, !? the waters have come even to the soul, 
were to Jonah realities, Sunk in the deep 
seas, the water strove to penetrate at every 
opening. To draw breath, which sustains 
life, to him would have been death. ‘There 
was but a breath between him and death. 
The deep encompussed me, encircling, mecting 
him whithersoever he turned, holding him 
imprisoned on every side, so that there was 
no escape, and, if there otherwise had been, 
he was bound motionless, the weed was wrapped 
around my head, like a grave-band. The weed 
was the well-known sea-weed, which, even 
near the surface of the sea where man can 
struggle, twinces round him, a peril even to 
the strong swimmer, entangling him often 
the more, the more he struggles to extricate 
himself from it. But to one below, powerless 
to struggle, it wus as his winding-shect. 

6. Iwent down to the bottoms, [lit. the cuttings 
off] of the mountains, the “roots” as the 
Chaldee™ and we call them, the hidden 
rocks, which the mountains push out, as it 
were, into the sea, and in which they end. 
Such hidden rocks extend along the whole 
length of that coast'*, ‘These were his dun- 


12 Pa, Ixix. 2. See ab. Introd. p. 252. 

13, Jon, here. 

4“-"Tho road is very dangerous; for the bottom is 
a mere bank of rocks, Which extend the whole 
length of the coast. It is thought that the sharp 
rocks which apse to the surface of the sea are the 
remains of the Isle Paria, mentioned by Pliny v. 
31." Mislin, Les Saints Lieux, ii. 137. 
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ae 7 When my soul fainted 
within me I remem- 
' Ps. 18, 6, bered the Lorp: ‘and 


geon-walls; the earth, her bars, those long sub- 
marine reefs of rock, his prison-bars, were 
eround him for ever: the seu-weeds were his 
chains: and, even thus, when things were at 
their uttermost, Thou hast brought up my life 
from corruption, to which his body would have 
fallen a prey, had not God sent the fish to 
deliver him. The deliverance for which he 
thanks God is altogether past: Thou brought- 
est me up. He calls the Lorp, my God, be- 
cause, being the God of all, He was especially 
his God, for whom He had done things of such 
marvellous love. God loves each soul which 
He has made with the same infinite love with 
which He loves all. Whence S. Paul says of 
Jesus, Who loved me and gave Himself for me. 
He loves each, with the same undivided love, 
as if he had created none besides; and He al- 
lows each to say, My God, as if the Infinite 
God belonged wholly to each. So would He 
teach us the oneness of Union between the 
soul which God loves and which admits His 
love, and Himself. 

7. When my soul fainted, lit. was covered, 
within me, was dizzied, overwhelmed. The 
word is used of actual faintness from heat ?, 
thirst 5, exhaustion‘, when a film comes over 
the eyes, and the brain is, as it were, man- 
tled over. The soul of the pious never is so 
full of God, as when all things else fade from 
him. Jonah could not but have remembered 
God in the tempest ; when the lots were cast ; 
when he adjudgel himself to be cast forth. 
Bunt when it came to the utmost, then he 
sys, I remembered the Lord, as though, in the 
intense thought of God then, all his former 
thought of God had been forgetfulness. So 
it is in every strong act of faith, of love, of 
prayer; its former state seems unworthy of the 
name of faith, love, prayer. It believes, loves, 
prays, as though all before hud been forget- 
ulness, 

And my prayer came in unto Thee. No 
sooner had he so prayed, than God heard. 
Jonah had thought himself cast out of His 
sight; but his praver entered in thither. 
His holy tennle is doubtless His actual Temple, 
whitherward he prayed. God, Who is 
wholly everywhere but the whole of Him 
nowhere, was as much in the Temple as 
in heaven; and had manifested Himself 
to Israel in their degree in the Temple, 


1Gal. ii. 20. 2 Jon. iv. 8. 8 Am. viii. 13. 
Js. li. 20. So nw. 
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unto thee, into thine holy __ cir. 70. 


temple. 

8 They that observe 
‘lying vanities forsake 
their own mercy. 


k2 Kings 17. 16. 
Ps, 318 


er. 10, 8, 
& 16. 19, 
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as to the blessed saints and angels in 
heaven. 

8 Lhey that observe lying vanities, i. e. (b 
the force of the Hebrew form’,) that dili- 
gently watch, pay deference to, court, sue, 
vanities of vanities, vain things, which prove 
themselves vain ut last, fuiling the hopes 
which trust in them. Such were actual 
idols, in which men openly professed that 
they trusted Such are all things in 
which men trust,out of God. One is not 
more vain than another. All have this 
common principle of vanity, that men look, 
out of God, to that which hus its only exist- 
ence or permanence from God. It is then 
one general maxim, including all men’s idol 
idols of the flesh, idols of intellect, idols o 
ambition, idols of pride, idols of self and self- 
‘will. Men observe them, as gods, watch them, 
hang upon them, never lose sight of them, 

ard them us though they could keep them. 

ut what are they? lying vanities, breath und 
wind, which none can grasp or detain, van- 
ishing like uir into air. And what do they 
who so observe aren} woe Jorsake their 
own mercy ; i. e. God, ose property is 
alwaysto have mercy,” and Who would be 
Mercy to them, if they would. So David 
calls God, my Mercy®, Abraham's servant 
and Naomi praise God, that He hath not for- 
suken His mercy’, Jonah does not, in this, 
exclude himself. His own idol had been his 
false love for his country, that he would not 
have his people go into captivity, when God 
would; would not have Nineveh preserved, 
the enemy of his country; and by leaving 
his office, he left his God, forsook his own 
Mercy. See how God speaks of Himself, as 
wholly belonging to them, who are His. He 
calls Himself” thetr own Mercy. ‘“® He saith 
not, they who do vanities, (for ® vanity of vanities, 
and all things are vanity) lest he should seem 
to condemn all, and to deny mercy to the 
whole human race; but they who observe, 
guard vanities, or lies ; they, into the affections 
of whose heurts those vunities huve entered ; 
who not only do vanities, but who guard them, 
as loving them, deeming that they have 
found a treasure—These forsake their own 
Mercy. Although mercy be offended, (and 
under Mercy we may understand God Him- 
self, for God is  gractous and full of compassion ; 

SPs. exliv 2. 7Gen. xxiv. 27, Ruth fi, 20. 

88. Jer. * Eccl. i. 2 ® Ps. cxlv. 8 
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Presity 9 But I will ' sacrifice 
cir. 780. unto thee with the voice of 
VPs. 50. 14, 23. thanksgiving; I will pay 


that that I have vowed. 
™Salvation zs of the Lorp. 


Hos, 14. 2. 
Heb. 13. 15. 
» Ps. 3. 8. 


slow to anger and of great mercy,) yet he doth 


not forsake, doth not abhor, those who guard 
vanities, but awaiteth that they should return : 
these contrariwise, of their own will, forsake 
Mercy standing und offering Itself.” 

9. But [And] with the vowce of thanksgiving 
will I [would I fain] sucrifice unto Thee ; whut 
I have vowed, I would pay. He does not say, I 
will ; forit did not depend upon him. With- 
outa further miracle of God, hecould do noth- 
ing. But he says, that he would nevermore 
forsake God. The law appointed sacrifices of 
thanksgiving'; these he would offer, not in 
act only, but with words of praise. He 
would pay what he had vowed, and chiefl 
himself, his life which God had given buc 
to him, the obedience of his remaining life, 
in all things. For *he that keepeth the law 
bringeth offerings enough ; he that taketh heed to 
the commandments offereth a peace-offering. 
Jonah neglects neither the outward nor the 
inward part, neither the body nor the soul of 
the commandment. 

Salvation ts of ie to] the Lord. It is 
wholly His; all belongs to Him, so that none 
can share in bestowing it; none can have 
any hope, save from Him. He _usesan in- 
tensive form, as though he would say, strong 
mighty sulvation®, God seems often to wait 
for the full resignation of the soul, all its 
powers and will to Him. Then He can 
shew mercy healthfully, when the soul is 
wholly surrendered to Him. So, on this full 
confession, Jonah is restored. The Prophet's 
prayer ends almost in promising the sume as 
the mariners. They made vows ; Jonah says, 
Iwill pay that I have vowed. Devoted service 
in the creature is one and the same, although 
diverse in degree; and so, that Israel might 
not despise the heathen, he tacitly likens the 
act of the new heathen converts and that of 
the Prophet. 

10. And the Lord unto the fish. 
* Wind and storm fulfill His word. The ir- 
rational creatures have wills. God had com- 
manded the Prophet, anil he disobeyed. God 
in some way, commanded the fish. He laid 
His will upon it, and the fish forthwith 
obeyed ; a pattern to the Prophet when He 
released him. “* God's Will, that anything 
should be completed, is law and_fultillment 
and hath the power of law. Not that Al- 
mighty God commanied the fish, as He doth 
us or the Holy Anyels, uttering in its mind 

1 Lev. vii. 12-15. 2 Ecclus. xxxv. 1. 27piw. 

4 Pa. exlviii. 8. 83, Cyr. on Jon. ii. init. 
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10 J] And the Lorp , Petre | 
spake unto the fish, cir. 780. 
and it vomited out 
Jonah upon the dry 
land. 


what is to be done, or inserting into the heart 


the knowledge of what He chooseth. But if 
He be said to command irrational animals or 
elements or any part of the creation, this 
signifieth the law and command of His Will. 
For all things yield to Iis Will, and the 
mode of their obedience is to us altogether 
ineffuble, but known to Him.” “ Jonah,” 
says 8. Chrvsostom, “® fled the land, and 
fled not the displeasure of God. He fled the 
land, and brought a tempest on the sea: and 
not only himself gained no good from flight, 
but brought into extreme peril those also who 
took him on board. When he sailed, seated 
in the vessel, with sailors and pilot und all 
the tackling, he was in the extremest peril: 
when, sunk in the sea, the sin punished and 
luid aside, he entered that vast vessel, the 
fish’s belly, he enjoyed greut fearlessness ; 
that thou mayest learn that, as no ship avail- 
eth to one living in sin, so when freed from 
sin, neither sea destroyeth, nor beasts con- 
sume. The waves received him, and choked 
him not; the vast fish received him and de- 
stroyed him not; but both the huge animal 
and the element fe back their deposit safe 
to God, and by all things the Prophet learnt 
to be mild and tender, not to be more cruel 
than the untaught mariners or wild waves or 
animals. lor the sailors did not give him 
up at first, but after manifold constraint ; 
and the sea and the wild animal guarded him 
with much benevolence, God disposing all 
these things. He returned then, preached, 
threatened, persuaded, saved, awed, amended, 
stablished, through that one first preaching. 
For he needed not many days, nor continu- 
ous exhortation; but,speaking these words 
he brought all to repentance. Wherefore 
God did not lead him straight from the ves- 
sel to the city; but the sailors gave him over 
to the sea, the sea to the vast fish, the fish to 
God, Gioil to the Ninevites, and through this 
long circuit brought back the fugitive ; that 
He might instruct all, that it is impossible to 
escape the Hands of God. For come where 
aman may, dragging sin after him, he will 
undergo countless troubles. Though man be 
not there, nature itself on all sides will op- 
pose him with great vehemence.” 

“7Since the elect too at times strive to be 
sharp-witted, it is well to bring forward 
another wise man, and shew how the cralt of 
mortal man is comprehended in the Inward 

° Hom. on the Statues, v. 6. 
78, Greg. Mor. vi. 31. 
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CHAPTER III. 
1 Jonah, sent again, preacheth to 
the Ninevitea. 5 Upon their 
repentance, 10 God repenteth. 


_ Counsels, For Jonah wished to exercise a 


prudent sharpness of wit, when, being sent to 
reach repentance to the Ninevites, in that 
fe feared that, if the Gentiles were chosen, 
Jutexa would be forsaken, he refused to dis- 
charge the office of preaching. He sought a 
ship, chose to flee to Tarshish ; but forthwith 
a tempest arises, the lot is cast, to know for 
whose fuult the sea wus troubled. Jonah is 
taken in his fault, plunged in the deep, swal- 
lowed by the fish, and carried by the vast 
beast thither whither he set at naught the 
commund to go. See how the tempest found 
God’s runaway, the lot binds him, the sea re- 
ceives him, the beust encloses him, and, be- 
cause he sets himself against obeying his 
Maker, he is carried a culprit by his prison- 
house to the place whither he hud been sent. 
When Goi commanded, man would not min- 
ister the prophecy; when God enjoined, the 
beast cast forth the Prophet. The Lord then 
taketh the wise in their own craftiness, vhen He 
bringeth back to the service of Hisown Will, 
that whereby man’s will contradicts [lim.” 
“1 Jonah, fleeing from the perils of preach- 
ing and salvation of souls, fell into peril of 
his own life. When, in the ship, he took on 
himself the peril of all, he saved both him- 
self and the ship.* He fled asa man; he ex- 
posed himself to peril, as a prophet.” “? Let 
them think so, who are sent by Ged or by a 
superior to preach to heretics or to heathen. 
When God calleth to an office or condition 
whose object it is to live for the salvation of 
others, Ile gives grace and means necessary 
or expedient to this end. For so the sweet 
and careful ordering of His Providence re- 
uireth.—Greater peril awaiteth us from 
rod our Judge, if we flee His calling as did 
Jonah, if we use not the talents entrusted to 
us to do His Will und to His glory. We 
know the parable of the servant who buried 
the tulent, and was condemned by the Lord.” 
And tt vomited out Jonah. Unwilling, but 
constrained, it cast him forth, as a burden 
toit. “* From the lowest depths of death, 
Life came forth victorious.” “*He is swal- 
lowed by the fish, but is not consumed; and 
then calls upon God, and (marvel!) on the 
third: day is given back with Christ.” 
“3 What it prefigured, that that vast animal 
on the third day gave back alive the Pro- 
phet which it had swallowed, no need to ask 
of us, since Christ explained it. As then 
Jonah passed from the ship into the fish’s 


!Lap. from 8. Chrys. = 2from Lap. 4S. Jer. 
43. Greg. Naz lc. 6S. Aug. Ep. 102.q.6 n. 34. 
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AND the word of the Grantee 
Lorp came unto Jo-__cit. 780. 
nah the second time, say- 


ing, 


pally, so Christ from the wood into the tomb 
or the depth of death. And as he for those 
imperilled in the tempest, so Christ for 
those tempest-tossed in this world, And as 
Jonah was first enjoined to preach to the 
Ninevites, but the preaching of Jonah did 
not reach them before the fish cast him forth, 
80 prophecy was sent befurehand to the Gen- 
tiles, but did not reach them until after the 
resurrection of Christ.” “*Jonah prophe- 
sied of Uhrist, not so much in words ag 
by a suffering of his own; yet more openly 
than if he had broclainied. by speech His 
Death and Resurrection. For why was he 
received into the fish’s belly, and given back 
the third day, except to signify that Christ 
would on the third day return from the deep 
of hell?” 

S. Ireneus looks on the history of Jonah 
as the imaging of man’s own history. “7Ag 
He allowed Jonah to be swallowed by the 
whale, not that he should perish altogether, 
but that, being vomited forth, he might the 
more be subdued to God, and the more 
glorify God Who had given him such un- 
Jooked-for deliverance, and bring those Nine- 
vites to sulid repentance, converting them to 
the Lord Who would free them from death, 
terrified by that sign which befell Jonah 
(us Scripture says of them, They turned every 
man from his evil way, de... .. .) so from 
the beginning, God allowed man to be swal- 
lowed up by that vast Cetos who was the 
author of the transgression, not thut he 
should altogether perish, Lut preparing a 
way of sulvation, which, as foresignified by 
the word in Jonah, was formed for those who 
had the like faith as to the Lord as Jonah, 
and with him confessed, I fear the Lord, &e. 
that so man, receiving from God unlooked-for 
salvation, might ris+ from the dead and 
glorify God, &e... 2. . This was the long- 
suffering of God, that man might pass through 
all, and acknowledge his ways; then, comin 
to the resurrection and knowing by tri: 
from what he had been delivered, mizht be 
for ever thankful to God, and, having re- 
ceived from Him the gift of incorruption, 
might love Him more (for he te whom much 
is forgiven, loveth much) and know himself, 
that he is mortal and weak, and understand 
the Lord, that He is in such wise Mighty and 
Immortal, that to the mortal He can give im- 
mortality and to the things of time eternity.” 

IIT. 1, And the word of the Lord came a 


6 de Civ. Dei, xviii. 30. 2. 
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Pattee 2 Arise, go unto Nine- 


veh, that great city, and 
preach unto it the preach- 
ing that I bid thee. 

8 So Jonah arose, and 


cir. 780. 


second time to Jonah. “1Jonuh, delivered 
from the whale, doubtless went up to Jerusa- 
lem to pay his vows and thank God there. 
Perhaps he hoped that God would be con- 
tent with this his punishment and repent- 
ance, and that He would not again send him 
to Nineveh.” Anyhow he was in some set- 
tled home, perhaps aguin at Gathhepher. For 
God bids him, Arise, go. “* But one who is 
on his way, is not bidden to arise and go.” 
God may have allpwed an interval to elapse, 
in order that the tidings of so great a miracle 
might spread far and wide. But Jonah does 
not supply any of these incidents®. He 
does not speak of himself’, but of his mis- 
sion only, as God taught him. 

2. Arise, go to Nineveh that great city, and 
preach [or ery] unto tt. God says to Jonah 
the self-same words which He had said 
before; only perhaps He gives him an inti- 
mation of His purpose of mercy, in that he 
says no more, cry against her, but ery unto her. 
He might cry against one doomed to destruc- 
tion; to cry unio her, seems to imply that 
she had some interest in, and so some hope 
from, this cry. The preaching that I bid thee. 
This is the only notice which Jonah relates 
that God took of his disobedience, in that 
He charged him to obey exactly what He 
commanded. “‘He does not say to him, 
why didst thou not what I commanded?” 
He had rebuked him in deed; He amended 
him and upbraided him not. “* The rebuke 
of that shipwreck and the swallowing by the 
fish sufficed, so that he who had not felt the 
Lord commanding, might understand Him, 
delivering.” Jonah might have seemed un- 
worthy to be again inspired by God. But 
whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth ; whom He 
chastencth, He loveth. “®The hard disci- 
pline, the severity and length of the scourge, 
were the earnests of a great trust and a high 
destination.” He knew him to be changed 
into another man, and, by one of His most 
special favors, gives him that same trust 
which he had before deserted. ‘“ ? As Christ, 
when risen, commended His sheep to Peter, 
wiser now and more fervent, so to Jonah 
risen He commends the conversion of Nine- 
veh. For so did Christ risen bring about the 
conversion of the heathen, by sending His 
Apostles, each into large provinces, as Jonah 
was sent alone to a large city.” “®He bids 
him declare not only the sentence of God, 


Lap. %Castr. %See Introd. p.253 48, Jer. 
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Lorp. Now Nin : 
eveh WAS 0b, of God. 


an fexceeding great city So Gen. 40.8. 
. 8. 36. 6, 
of three days’ journey. & 80. 10. 


but in the self-same words; not to consider 


his own estimation or the ears of his hearers, 
nor to mingle soothing with severe words, 
and convey the message ingeniously, but with 
all freedom and severity to declare openly 
what was commanded him. This plainness, 
though, may be, less acceptable to people or 
princes, is ofttimes more useful, always more 
approved by God. Nothing should be more 
sacred to the preacher of God’s word, than 
truth and simplicity and inviolable sanctity 
in delivering it. Now alas, all this is 
changed into vain show at the will of the 
multitude and the breath of popular favor.” 

8. And Jonah arose and went unto Nineveh, 
as ready to obey, as before to disobey. Before, 
when God said those same words, he arose and 
fled; now, he arose and went. True conver- 
sion shews the same energy in serving God, 
as the unconverted had before shewn in serv- 
ing self or error. Saul’s spirit of fire, which 

ersecuted Christ, gleamed in S. Paul like 
ightning through the world, to win souls to 
Him. 
Nineveh was an exceeding great city; lit. great 
to God, i. e, what would not only appear 
great to man who admires things of no ac- 
count, but what, Leing really great, is so in 
the judgment of God Who cannot be deceived. 
God did account it great, Who says to Jonah, 
Should not I spare Nineveh that great city, which 
hath more than six score thousand that cannot dis- 
cern between their right hand and their left? It 
is a different idiom from that, when Scripture 
speaks of the mountains of God, the cedars of 
od. For of these it speaks, as having their 
firmness or their beauty from God as their 
Author. 

Of three days’ journey, i.e. sixty miles in 
circumference. It was a great city. Jonah 
speaks of its greatness, under a name 
which he would only have used of real great- 
ness, Varied accounts agree in ascribing 
this size to Nineveh’. An Eastern city 
enclosing often, as did Babylon, ground under 
tillage, the only marvel is, that such a space 
was enclosed by walls. Yet this too is no 
marvel, when we know from inscriptions, 
what masses of human strength the great 
empires of old had at their command, or of 
the more than threescore pyramids of 
Egypt®. In population it was far inferior to 
our metropolis, of which, as of the suburbs 
of Rome of old, “® one would hesitate to say, 


7 See ab. Introd. pp. 253, 4. 667, Lepsius. 
% Dionys. Hal. T. i. p. 219. L. 
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where the city ended, where it began. The 
suburban parts are so joined on to the city 
itself, and give the spectator the idea of 
boundless length.” An Eastern would the 
more naturally think of the circumference of 
a city, because of the broad places, similar to 
the boulevards of Paris, which encircled it, 
so that men could walk around it, within it. 
“I The buildings,” it is related of Babylon, 
“are not brought close to the walls, but are 
at about the distance of an acre from them. 
And not even the whole city did they occupy 
with houses; 80 furlongs are inhabited, and 
not even all these continuously, I euEpes 
because it seemed safer to live scattered in 
several places. The rest they sow and till, 
that, if any foreign force threaten them, the 
besieged may be supplied with food from 
the soil of the city itself.’ Not Babylon 
alone was spoken of, of old, as “ ? having the cir- 
cumference of a nation rather than of a city.” 
4. And Jonah begun to enter the city a day's 
journey. vey the day’s journey enabled 
him to traverse the city from end to end, with 
his one brief, deep ery of woe; Yet forty 
days and Nineveh overthrown’. He prophesi 
an utter overthrow, a turning it ‘upside 
down‘, He does not speak of it as to happen 
at a time beyond those days. The close of 
the forty days and the destruction were to be 
one. He does not say strictly, Yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown, but, Yet forty 
days and Nincveh overthrown, The last of 
those forty days was, ere its sun was set, to 
see Nineveh as a thing overthrown, Jonah 
knew from the first God’s purpose of mercy 
to Nineveh; he had a further hint of it in 
the altered commission which he had re- 
ceived. It is perhaps hinted in the word 
Ye. “SIf God had meant unconditionally 
to overthrow them, He would have over- 
thrown them without notice. Yet, always 
denotes some long-sufferinz of God.” But, 
taught by that severe discipline, he discharges 
his office strictly. He cries, what God had 
bidden him to ery, without reserve or excep- 
tion. The sentence, as are all God’s threut- 
enings until the last, was conditional. But 
God does not say this. That sentence was 
now within forty days of its completion ; yet 
even thus it was remitted. Wonderful en- 
couragement, when one Lent sufficed to save 
1Q. Curt. v. 4. 
2 Aristot. Polit. iii.2, “You cannot judge whethe 
a city ia one or no by there being wails. For it 
would be possible to carry one wall round Pelopon- 


nesus; and perhaps Babylon is something of this 
sort, and every city which the circumference of 


some six hundred thousand souls from per- 
ishing! Yet the first visitation of the Cholera 
was checked in its progress in England, 
upon one day’s national fast and humiliation ; 
and we have seen how general prayer has 
often-times ut once opened or closed the 
heavens as we needed. “A few years ago,” 
relates S. Augustine®, “when Areadius was 
Emperor at Constantinople (what I say, some 
have heard, some of our people were present 
there,) did not God, avilling to terrify the 
city, and, by terrifying, to amend, conve 
cleanse, change it, reveal to a faithful servant 
of His (a soldier, it is said), that the city 
should perish by fire from heaven, and 
warned him to tell the Bishop! It was told. 
The Bishop despised it not, but addressed the 
people. The city turned to the mourning of 
penitence, as that Nineveh of old. Yet lest 
men should think that he who said this, 
deceived or was deceived, the day which 
God had threatened, came. When all were 
intently expecting the issue with great fears, 
at the beginning of night as the world was 
being darkened, a fiery cloud was seen from 
the Kast, small at first, then, as it approached 
the city, gradually enlarging, until it hung 
terribly over the whole city. All fled to the 
Church; the place did nat hold the people. 
—But after that great tribulation, when God 
had accredited Fis word, the cloud began to 
diminish and at last disappeared. The peo- 
ple, freed from fear for a while, again heard 
that they must migrate, because the whole city 
should be ipod he on the next sabbath. 
The whole people left the city with the 
Emperor; no one remained in his house.— 
That multitude, having gone some miles, 
when gathered in one spot to pour forth 
prayer to God, suddenly saw a great smoke, 
and sent forth a loud cry toGod.” The cit; 
was saved. “ What shall we say?” adds §. 
Augustine. “ Was this the anger of God, or 
rather His mercy? Who doubts that the 
most merciful Father willed by terrifying to 
convert, not to punish by destroying? As 
the hand is lifted up to strike, and is recalled 
in pity, when he who was to be struck is ter- 
rified, so was it done to that city.” Will any 
of God’s warnings now move our great Baby- 
lon to repentance, that it be not ruined ? 

5. And the people of Nineveh belicued God ; 


a nation rather than of a city, at the taking of 
which they say that some parts of the city dit not 
hear of it for three days.” 
3 Introd. p. 253. 
4Ib. p. 255. 5 Castr. 
Sde excid. urb. c. 6. (L.) add Paul. Disc. L. 13. 


CHAPTER III. 


o Pr. and proclaimed a fast, and 
cir. 78%. put on sackcloth, from the 
greatest of them even to 

the least of them. 


strictly, believed in God. To believe in God 


expresses more heart-belief, than to believe 
Godin itself need convey. To believe God is 
to believe what God says, to be true ; to believe 
tn or on God expresses not belief only, but 
that belief resting in God, trusting itself and 
all its concerns with Him. It combines 
hope and trust with faith, and love too, since, 
without love, there cannot be trust. They 
believed then the preaching of Jonah, and 
that He, in Whose Name Jonah snake, had 
all power in heaven and earth. But they 
believed further in His unknown mercies; 
they cast themselves upon the goodness of 
the hitherto unknown God. Yet they believed 
in Him, as the Supreme God, the object of 
awe, the God (Elohim!, Haelohim®), although 
they knew Him not, as He Is *, the Self- 
Existent. Jonah does not say how they were 
thus persuaded. God the Holy Ghost relates 
the wonders of God’s Omnipotence as com- 
mon Ag ia things. They are no marvels 
to Him Who wrought them. He commanded 
ard they were done. He spake with power to 
the hearts which He had mude, and they 
were turned to Him. Any human means 
are secondary, utterly powerless, except in 
His hands Who Alonedoth all things through 
whomsoever He doth them. Our Lord tells 
us that Jonah himself was @ sign unto the 
Ninevites*, Whether then the mariners 
spread the history °, or howsoever the Nine- 
vites knew the personal history of Jonah, he, 
in his own person and in what befell him, 
was a sign to them. They believed that 
God, Who avenged his disobedience, would 
avenge their's. They believed perhaps, 
that God must have some great mercy in 
store for them, Who not only sent His Pro- 

het so far from his own land to them who 

ad never owned, never worshiped Him, but 
had done such mighty wonders to subdue His 
Prophet's resistance and to make him go to 


em. 

And imed a fast and put on sackeloth. 
It was not then a repentance in word only, 
but in deed. A fast was at that time entire 
abstinence from all food till evening; the 
haircloth was a harsh garment, irritating 
and afflictive to the body. They who did so, 
were (us we may still see from the Assyrian 
sculptures) men of pampered and luxurious 
habits, uniting sensuality and fierceness. Yet 

1 fit, 5, 8. : 2 Tb. 9. 

8TITT occurs once only in this chapter, of God 
By weap Age Jonah, ifi. 1. 

4#See ab. pp. 256, 7. 

5 Dion. suggests this aa a conjecture. Aben Ezra 
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he arose from his throne, 
and he laid his robe from 


this they did at once, and as it seems, for the 
40 days. They proclaimed a fast. They did 
not wait for the supreme authority. Time 
was urgent, and they would lose none of it. 
In this imminent peril of God’s displeasure, 
they acted as men would in a conflagration. 
Men do not wait for orders to put out a fire, 
if they can, or to prevent it from spreading. 
Whoever they were who procliimed it, 
whether those in inferior authority, each in 
his neighborhood, or whether it spread from 
man to man, as the tidings spread, it was 
done at once. It seems to have been done 
by acclamation, as it were, one common 
out of the one common terror. For it 
is said of them, as one succession of ac 
the men of Nineveh believed in God, an 
proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth from their 

eat to their little, every age, sex, condition. 
‘6 Worthy of admiration is that exceedin 
celerity und diligence in taking counsel, 
which, although in the same city with the 
king, perceived that they must provide for 
the common and imminent calamity, not 
waiting to ascertain laboriously the king’s 
pleasure.” In a city, 60 miles in circumfer- 
ence, some time must needs be lost, Lefore 
the king could be approached; and we 
know, in some measure, the forms required 
in approaching Eastern monarchs of old. 

6. For word came, rather, And the matter™ 
came, i.e. the “whole account,” as we say. 
The word, word, throughout Holy Scripture, 
2s in so many Janguages, stands for that 
which is reported of © “The whole account, 
viz. how this stranger, in strange austere 
attire, had come, what had happened to him 
before he came, how he preached, how the 
people had believed him, what they had 

one, as had just been related, came to the 
king. The form of words implies that what 
Jonah relates in this verse took place after 
what had been mentioned before. People 
are slow to carry to sovereigns matters of dis-, 
tress, in which they cannot help. This was 
no matter of peril from man, in which the 
counsel or energy of the king could be of use. 
Anyhow it came to him last. But when it 
came to him, he disdained not to follow the 
example of those below him. He was not 
ees of his prerogative, or that his advice 

ad not been had; but,in the common peril, 
acted as his subjects had, and humbled him- 
quotes the same from R. Jesua. Kimchi says the 
same. © Mont. TIt is, the word, VW. 

8S8ee Lex. of the Old or New Testament v. *, i. 


émos, agua. Bo in Arab. Aram. Asthiop. Ges. 
Pers, and Germ. “Sache” from “sagen,” “ Ding.” 
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him, and covered him with 
sackcloth, °and sat in 


*Job 2.8. ashes. 

42 Chr. 20. 3. 7 *And he caused ié to 
Joel 2. 15. . 

tHeb. said. | be proclaimed and + pub- 


lished through Nineveh by 


self as they did. Yet this king was the king 
of Nineveh, the king, whose name was 
dreaded far and wide, whose will none who 
disputed, prospered. “! He who was accounted 
mie was the greatest of the kings of the earth, 
was not held back by any thought of his own 
splendor, greatness or dignity, from fleeing 
ag a suppliant to the mercy of God, and incit- 
ing others by his example to the same 
earnestness.” The kings of Assyria were 
religious, according to their light. They 
ascribed all their victories to their god, 
Asshur*, When the king came to hear of 
One Who had a might, such as he had not 
seen, he believed in Him. 

And he arose from his throne. He lost no 
time; he heard, and he arose. “'It denotes 
reat earnestness, haste, diligence.” And he 
aid his robe from him. This was the large 
costly upper garment, so called from its ampli- 
tude*. It isthe name of the goodly Baby- 
lonian garment‘ which Achan coveted. As 
worn by kings, it was the most magnificent 
part of their dress, and a special part of their 
state. Kings were buried as they lived, in 
splendid apparel>; and rich adornments 
were buried with them® The king of 
Nineveh dreads no charge of precipitancy 
nor man’s judgment. “} He exchanges pur- 
ple, gold, gems for the simple rough and 
sordid sackcloth, and his throne for the most 
abject ashes, the humblest thing he could do, 
fulfilling a deeper dezree of humility than is 
related of the people.” Strange credulity, 
had Jonah’s message not been true; strange 
madness of unbelief which does not repent 
when a Greater than Jonah cries’, Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Strange 
garb for the king, in the eyes of a luxurious 
age; acceptable in His Who said’, if the 
mighty works which have been done in you had 
* been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have 
repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 
“® Many wish to repent, yet so as not to part 
with their luxuries or the vanity of their 
dress, like the Greek who said he would ‘like 
to be a philosopher, vet in a few things, not 
altogether.’ To whom we may answer, 
‘delicate food and costly dress agree not with 

Mont. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions. See ab. p. 255. n. h. 

7 AIIN. It expresses size, not magnificence, 
since a wide garment of hair, such as the prophets 
afterwards wore, (Zech. xiii. 4,2 Kings ii. 13, 14) was 


so called, Gen. xxv. 25. 
4Josh. vii. 22. 
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the decree of the king and CHRIST 


his f nobles, saying, Let __ cir. 780. 
neither man nor beast, +Hub. great 
herd nor flock, taste any ™™ 
thing: let them not feed, 


nor drink water: 


penitence; and that is no great grief which 
never comes to light?” “Jt was a mar- 
yelous thing, that purple was outvied by 
sackcloth. Sackcloth availed, what the pur- 
ple robe availed not. What the diadem ac- 
complished not, the ashes accomplished. 
Seest thou, I suid not groundlessly that we 
should fear, not fasting but drunkenness and 
satiety ? For drunkenness and satiety shook 
the city through and through, and were about 
to overthrow it; when it was reeling and 
about to full, fasting stablished it”? “™ The 
king had conquered enemies by valor; he con- 
uered God by humility. Wise king, who, 
or the saving of his people, owns himself a 
sinner rather than a king. He forgets that 
he is a king, fearing God, the King of all; he 
remembereth not his own power, coming to 
own the power of the Godhead. Marvelous! 
While he remembereth not that he isa king of 
men, he beginneth to be aking of righteousness, 
The prince, becoming religious, lost not his 
empire but changed it. Before, he held the 
princedom of military discipline ; now, he ob- 
tained the princedom in heavenly disciplines.” 
7. And he caused it to be proclaimed and pub- 
lished through Nineveh; lit. And he cried and 
said, &c. The cry or proclamation of the 
king corresponded with the erv of Jonah. 
Where the Prophet’s cry, calling to repent- 
ance, had reached, the proclamation of the 
king followed, obeying. By the decree of the 
king and his nobles. This is a hint of the 
political state of Nineveh, beyond what we 
have elsewhere. It was not then an absolute 
monarchy. At least, the king strengthened 
his command by that of his nobles, as Darius 
the Mede pre | the den of lions, into which 
Daniel was cast, with the signet of his lords 
as well as his own ™, that the purpose might not 
be changed concerning him. 

Let neither man nor beast, dc. “™ Are 
brutes too then to fast, horses and mules to be 
clothed with sackcloth? Yes, he says. For 
as, when a rich man dies, his relatives clothe 
not only the men and maidservants, but the 

| horses too with sackcloth, and, giving them to 
the grooms, bid that they should follow to 
the tomb, in token of the greatness of the 

§ Jos. Ant. xvii. 3. 3. 

SId. xv. 3. 4. xvi. 7.1. 7S. Matt. iv. 17. 

68. Matt. xi. 21, ® Rib. 

108. Chrys. Hom. v. de Pasnit. n. 4. ii. 314. 

118, Maximus in Jon. Bibl. Patr. T. vi. f. 28. 


12 Dan. vi. 17. 
338. Chrys. on the Statues, Hom. iil, 4. 
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8 But let man and beast 
be covered with sackcloth, 


Before 
CHRIST 
err. 780. 


calamity and inviting all to sympathy, so also 


when that city was about to perish, they 
clad the brute natures in sackcloth, and put 
them under the yoke of fasting. The irra- 
tional animals cannot, through words, learn 
the anger of God; let them learn through 
hunger, that the infliction is from God: for 
if, he says, the city should be overthrown, it 
would be one grave of us the inhabitants and 
of them also.” It was no arbitrary nor wan- 
ton nor careless act of the king of Nineveh 
to make the dumb animals share in the com- 
mon fast. It proceeded paver, from an in- 
distinct consciousness that God cared for 
them also, and, that they were not guilty. So 
the Psalmist looked on God’s cure of His 
creatures as a fresh ground for man’s trust in 
Him!,0 Lord, Thou preservest man and beast: 
How excellent 1s Thy loving-kindness, O Lord, 
therefore the children of men put their trust under 
the shadow of Thy wings. As our Lord teaches 
that God’s care of the sparrows is a pledge to 
man of God’s minute unceasing care for him, 
so the Ninevites felt truly that the nal of the 

oor brutes would be heard by God. And 

sod confirmed that judement, when He told 
Jonah of the much catile?, as a ground for 
having pity on Nineveh. The moanings 
and lowings of the animals, their voices of 
distress, pierce man’s heart too, and must 
have added to his sense of the common misery. 
Ignorance or pride of human nature alone 
could think that man’s sorrow is not aided by 
these objects of sense. Nature was truer in 
the king of Nineveh. 

8. Letman and beast be covered with sackcloth. 
The gorgeous caparisons of horses, mules and 
camels was part of Eastern magnificence. 
Who knows not how man’s pride is fed by 
the sleekness of his stud, their “well-ap- 
pointed” trappings? Man, in his luxury 
and pride, would have everything reflect his 
glory, and minister to pomp. Self-humilia- 
tion would have everything reflect its lowli- 
ness. Sorrow would have everything answer 
to its sorrow. Men think it strange that the 
horses at Nineveh were covered with sack- 
cloth, and forget how, at the funerals of the 
rich, black horses are chosen and are clothed 
my black beara on : 

nd unto mightily, “ with might 
which ponuarett iudament? A faint raves 
does not express a strong desire, nor obtain 
what it does not strongly ask for, as having 
only half a heart. 

And let them turn, man. from his evil way. 
“8See what removed that inevitable wrath. 
Did fasting and sackcloth alone? No, but the 


Ziv, ult. 
4077955. 


IPs, xxxvi. 6, 7. 
88. Mark xvi. 7. 
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and cry mightily unto God: 
yea, °let them turn every __<ir. 780. 


change of the whole life. How does this ap- 
r? From the Prophet’s word itself. For 
e who spake of the wrath of God and of 
their fast, himself mentions the reconcilia- 
tion and its cause. And God saw their works. 
What works? that they fasted? that they 
put on sackcloth? He passes by these, 
and says, that every one turned from hia evil 
ways, and God repented of the evil which He 
had said that He would do unto them. Seest 
thou, that not the fast plucked them from 
the peril, but the change of life made God 
propitious to these heathen. I say this, 
not that we should dishonor, but that we 
may honor fasting. For the honor of a fast 
is not in abstinence from food, Lut in avoid- 
ance of sin. So that he who limiteth fasting 
to the abstinence from food only, he it is, 
who above all dishonoreth it. Fastest thou? 
Shew it me by its works. ‘What works?’ 
askest thou? lf you see a poor man, have 
mercy; if an enemy, be reconciled; if a 
friend doing well, envy him not; if a 
beautiful woman, pass on. Let not the 
mouth alone fast; let eyes too, and hear- 
ing and feet, and hands, and all the mem- 
bers of our bodies. Let the hands fast, 
clean from rapine and avarice! let the feet fast, 
holding back from going to unlawful sights! 
let the eyes fust, learning never to thrust 
themselves on beautiful objects, nor to look 
curiously on others’ beauty ; for the food of 
the eye is gazing.—Let the ear tco fust; for 
the fast of the ears is not to hear detrac tions 
and calumnies. Let the mouth too fust from 
foul words and reproaches. For what boots 
it, to abstain from birds and fish, while we 
bite and devour our brethren? The detractor 
preys on his brother’s flesh.” 

He says, each from his evil way, because, in 
the general mass of corruption, each man bas 
his own special heart’s-sin. All were to re- 
turn, but by forsaking, each, one by one, his 
own habitual, favorite sin. 

And fiom the violence, Violence is singled 
out us the special sin of Nineveh, out of all 
their evil way; as the Angel saith, tell His 
disciples and Peter. This was the giant, 
Goliath-sin. When this should be effaced, 
the rest would give way, as the Philistines 
fied, when their champion was fallen to the 
earth dead. That is tn their hands, lit. in their 
era the hollow of their hand. The hands 

ing the instruments alike of using violence 
and of grasping its fruits, the violence cleaves 
to them in both ways, in its guilt and in its 
gains. So Job and David say®, while there 
was no violence in my hands ; and Isaiah °, the 


$ Job xvi. 17, 1 Chr, xik 17. 
6 Is, lix. 6. 
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tIs. 59. 6. in their hands. turn away from his fierce “joq"s 12 * 


work of wickedness isin their hands. Repent- 


ance and restitution clear the hands from the 
guilt of the violence: restitution, which 
gives back what was wronged; repentance, 
which, for love of God, hates and quits the 
sins, of which it repents. “ Keep the win- 
ning, keep the sinning.” The fruits of sin 
are temporal gain, eternal loss. We cannot 
keep the gain and escape the loss. Whoso 
keeps the gain of sin, loves it in its fruits, 
and will have them, all of them. The He- 
brews had a saying, “! Whoso hath stolen a 
beam, and used it in building a great tower, 
must pull down the whole tower and restore 
the beam to its owner,” i.e. restitution must 

be made at any cost. “He,” they say?,” 
“ who confesses a sin and does not restore the 
thing stolen, is like one who holds a reptile 
in his hands, who, if he were washed with all 
the water in the world, would never be puri- 
fied, till hecast it out of hishands; when he has 
done this, the first sprinkling cleanses him.” 
9. Who can tell if God will turn and repent? 
The Ninevites use the same form of words, 
which God suggested by Joel to Judah. 
Perhaps He would thereby indicate that He 
had Himself put it into their mouths. “In 
uncertainty they repented, and obtained cer- 
tain mercy.” “‘It is therefore left uncer- 
tain, that men, being doubtful of their sulva- 
tion, may repent the more vehemently and 
the more draw down on themselves the mercy 
of God.” “5 Most certain are the promises 
of God, whereby He has promied pardon to 
the penitent. And yet the sinner may well 
be uncertain whether he have obtained that 
penitence which makes him the object of 
those promises, not a servile repentance for 
fear of punishment, but true contrition out 
of the love of God.” And so by this uncer- 
tainty, while, with the fear of hell, there is 
mingled the fear of the loss of God, the fear 
of that loss, which in itself involves some 
love, is, by His grace, turned into a contrite 
love, as the terrified soul thinks Who He is, 
Whom it had all but lost, Whom, it knows 
not whether it may not lose. In the case of 
the Ninevites, the remission of the temporal 
and eternal punishment was bound up in one, 
since the only punishment which God had 
threatened was temporal, and if this was for- 
given, that forgiveness was a token that His 

i spleasure h . 

8 They know not the issue, yet they neg- 


lect not repentance. They are unacquainted 


with the method of the loving-kindness of 
lin Kimchi. in Merce. 
38. Aug. in Ps. 50, L. 48. Jer. Sin Lap. 


God, and they are changed amid uncertainty. 
They had no other Ninevites to look to, who 
had repented and been saved. They had not 
read the Prophets nor heard the Patriarchs 
nor benefited by counsel, nor partaken of in- 
struction, nor had they persuaded themselves 
that they should altogether propitiate God 
by repentance. For the threat did not con- 
tain this, But they doubted and hesitated 
about this, and yet repented with all care‘ul- 
ness. What account then shall we give, 
when these, who had no good hopes held out 
to them as to the issue, gave evidence of such 
a change, and thou, who mayest be of good 
cheer as to God’s love for men, and hist 
many times received many pledges of His 
care, and hast heard the Prophets and Apos- 
tles, and hast been instructed by the events 
themselves, strivest not to attain the same 
measure of virtue as they? Great then was 
the virtue tooof these men, but much greater 
the loving-kindness of God; and this you 
may see from the very greatness of the 
threat. For on this ground did He not add 
to the sentence, ‘but if ye repent, I will 
spare,’ that, casting among them the sentence 
unconditioned, Ile might increase the fear, 
and, increasing the fear, might impel them 
the more speedily to repentance.” “? That 
fear was the parent of salvation; the threat 
removed the peril ; the sentence of overthrow 
stayed the overthrow. New and marvelous 
issue! The sentence threatening death was 
the parent of life. Contrary to seculur judg- 
ment, the sentence lost its force, when passed, 
In secular courts, the pussing of the sentence 
gives it validity. Contrariwise with God, 
the Pesncenene of the sentence made it in- 
valid. For had it not been pronounced, the 
sinners had not heard it: hud they not heard 
it, they would not have repented, woul not 
have averted the chastisement, would not 
have enjoyed that marvelous deliver:nce. 
They fied not the city, as we do now [from 
the earthquake], but, remaining, established 
it. It was a snare, and they made ft a wall; 
a quicksand and precipice, and they made it 
a tower of safety.’ 

“TWas Nineveh destroyed? Quite the 
contrary. It arose and became more glorious, 
and all this intervening time has not effaced 
its glory, and we all yet celebrate it and mar- 
vel at it, that thenceforth it has become a 
most safe harbor to all who sin, not allowing 
them to sink into despair, but calling all to 
repentance, both by what it did and by what 


6§. Chrys. on Statues, Hom. v. n. 6. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Before ‘ 
crurar anger, that we perish 
not? 


cir. 780. 


it gained from the Providence of God, per- 


sualing us never to despair of our salvation, 
but living the best we can, and setting before 
us 2 good hope, to be of good cheer that the 
end will anyhow be good.” “! What was 
Nineveh? They ate, they drank; they bought, 
they sold ; they planted, they builded ; they gave 
themselves up to perjuries, lies, drunkenness, 
enormities, corruptions. This was Nineveh. 
Look at Nineveh now. They mourn, they 

rieve, are saddened, in sackcloth and ashes, 
in fastings and prayers. Where is that Nine- 
veh? It is overthrown.” 

10. And God saw their works. “*He did 
not then first see them; He did not then 
first see their sackcloth when they covered 
themselves with it. He had seen them long 
before He sent the Prophet thither, while Is- 
srael was slaying the prophets who announced 
to them the captivity which hung over them. 
He knew certainly, that if He were to send 
the prophets far off tothe Gentiles with such 
an announcement, they would hear and re- 
pent.” God saw them, looked upon them, 
approved them, accepted the Ninevites not 
for time only, but, as many as persevered, for 
eternity. It was no common repentance. It 
was the penitence, which our Lord sets forth 
as the pattern of true repentance before His 
Coming. * The men of Nineveh shall rise in 
judgment with this generation and shall condemn 
et, because they repented at the preaching of Jo- 
nah, and behold a greater than Jonah is here. 
They believed in the One God, before un- 
known to them; they humbled themselves ; 
they were not ashamed to ch ae publicly ; 
they used great strictness with themselves ; 
but, what Scripture chiefly dwells upon, their 
repentance was not only in profession, in be- 
lief, in outward act, but in the fruit of genu- 
ine works of repentance, a changed life out 
of a changed heart. God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way. Their 
whole way and course of life was evil; they 
broke off, not the one or other sin only, but 
all their whole evil way. “* The Ninevites, 
when about to perish, appoint them a fast ; 
in their bodies they chasten their souls with 
the scourge of humility ; they put on hair- 
cloth for raiment; for ointment they sprinkle 
themselves with ashes; and, prostrate on the 
ground, they lick the dust.—They publish 
their guilt with groans and lay open their 
secret misdeeds. Every age and sex alike 
applies iteelf to offices of mourning; all 
ornament was laid aside; food was refused to 
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10 Y* And God saw _ ,, Before 
their works, that they Cae Teo. 


Jer. 18. 8. Amos 7. 3, 6 


the suckling, and the age, as yet unstained 
by sins of its own, bare the weight of those 
of others; the dumb animals lacked their 
own food. One of unlike natures was 
heard along the city-walls; along all the 
houses echoed the piteous lament of the 
mourners; the earth bore the groans of the 
penitents; heaven itself echoed with their 
voice. That was fulfilled ; ® The prayer of the 
humble pierceth the clouds.” “® The Ninevites 
were converted to the fear of God, and layin 
aside the evil of their former life, betoo. 
themselves through repentance to virtue and 
righteousness, with a course of penitence so 
faithful, that they changed the sentence 

ready pronounced on them by God.” “Ag 
soon as prayer took possession of them, it 
both made them righteous, and forthwith 
corrected the city which had been habituated 
to live with profligacy and wickedness and 
lawlessness. Moré powerful was prayer than 
the long usage of sin. It filled that city 
with heavenly laws, and brought along with 
it temperance, loving kindness, gentleness 
and care of the r. For without these it 
cannot abide to dwell in the soul. Had any 
then entered Nineveh, who knew it well te- 
at he would not have known the city; so 
suddenly had it sprung back from life most 
foul to godliness.” 

And God repented of the evil. This was no 
real change in God; rather, the object of His 
threatening was, that He might not do what 
He threatened. God’s threutenings are con- 
ditional, “unless they repent,” as are His 
promises, “if they endure tothe end®&.” God 
said afterward by Jeremiah °, At what instant 
I shall speak concerning a nation and concern- 
ing a kingdom, to pluck up and to pull down and 
to destroy it, if that nation, against whom I had 
pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil that I thought ta do unto them. 

“10 As God is unchangeuble in nature, so is 
He unchangeable in Will. For no one can 
turn back His thoughts. For though some 
seem to have turned back His thoughts by 
their deprecations, yet this was His inward 
thought, that they should be able by their 
deprecations to turn back His sentence, and 
that they should receive from Him whereby 
to avail with Him.—When then outwardly 
Hissentence seemeth to be changed, inwurdly 
His counsel is unchanged, because He in- 
wardly ordereth each thing unchangeubly, 
whatsoever is done outwardly with change.” 
“Tt is said that He repented, because He 

T de precat. i. inter dub. 8, Chrys. T. if. 781. 

88, Matt. x. 22. 9 xviii. 7, 8. 
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cH RST turned from their evil 
air. . 


way; and God repented of 
the evil, that he had said 


changed that which He seemed about to do, 


to destroy them. In God all things are dis- 
posed and fixed, nor doth He anything out 
of any sudden counsel, which He knew not 
in all eternity that He should do; but, amid 
the movements of Hiscreature in time, which 
He governeth marvelously, He, not moved in 
time, as by a sudden will, is said to do what 
He disposed by well-ordered causes in the 
immutability of His most secret counsel 
whereby things which come to knowledge, 
each in its time, Ife both doth when they are 
resent, and already did when they were 
uture.” “'God is subject to no dolor of 
repentance, nor is He deceived in anything, 
so us to wish to correct wherein He erred. 
But as man, when he repenteth willeth to 
change what he hus done, so when thou hear- 
est that God repenteth, look for the change. 
God, although tle calleth it ‘repenting,’ doth 
it otherwise than thou. Thou doest it, be- 
cause thou hast erred; He, because He 
avengeth or freeth. He changed the king- 
dom of Saul when He repented. And in the 
very place, where Scripture saith, He repent- 
eth, it is said a little after, He is not a man 
that He should repent. When then He changes 
His works through His unchangeable coun- 
sels, He is said to repent, on account of the 
change, not of the counsel, but of the act.” 
8. Augustine thinks that God, by Lente] this 
language of Himself, which all would feel to 
be inadequate to His Majesty, meant to teach 
us that all language is inadequate to His Ex- 
cellences. “? We say these things of God, 
because we do not find anything better to 
suy. I say, ‘God is just, because in man’s 
words I find nothing better; for He is be- 
yond justice. It is suid in Scripture, God is 
just and loveth justice. But in Scripture it is 
suid, that God repenteth, ‘God is ignorant.’ 
Who would not start back at this? Yet to 
that end Scripture condescendeth healthfully 
to those words from which thou shrinkest, 
that thou shouldest not think that what thou 
deemest great is said worthily of Him. If 
thou usk, ‘what then is said worthily of 
God ?’ one may perhaps answer, that ‘ He is 
just’ Another more gifted would say, that 
this word too is surpassed by His Excellence, 
and that this too is said, not worthily of Him, 
although suitably according to man’s capa- 
city: so that, when he would prove out of 
Scripture that it is written, God is just, he 
may be answered rightly, that the same 
Scriptures say that God repenieth ; so, that, as 


18 Aug. in Ps, exxxi. n. 18. 
2 Id. Serm. 341. n. 9. 


JONAH. 


that he would do unto 
them; and he did it__cir. 180. 
not. 


he does not take that in its ordinary meaning, 
as men are wont to repent, so also when He 
is said to be just, this does not correspond to 
His supereminence, although Scripture said 
this also well, that, through these words such 
as they are, we may be brought to that which 
is unutterable.” “Why predictest Thou,” 
asks S. Chrysostom®, “the terrible things 
which Thou art about todo? That I may 
not do what I predict. Wherefore also He 
threatened hell, that He may not bring 
to hell. Let words terrify you that ye may 
be freed from the auguish of deeds.” “* Men 
threaten punishment and inflict it. Not so 
God ; but contrariwise, He both predicts and 
delays, and terrifies with words, and leaves 
nothing undone, that He may not bring what 
He threatens. So He did with the Nine- 
vites. He bends His bow, and brandishes 
His sword, and prepares His spear, and in- 
flicts not the blow. Were not the Prophet’s 
words bow and spear and sharp sword, when 
he said, yet forty days and Nineveh shail be de- 
stroyed? But He discharged not the shaft; 
for it was prepared, not to be shot, but to be 
laid up.” 

“5 When we read in the Scriptures or hear 
in Churches the word of God, what do we 
hear but Christ? And behold a greater than 
Jonas ig here. If they repented at the cry of 
one unknown servant, of what punishment 
shall not we be worthy, if, when the Lord 
preacheth, Whom we have known through 
so many benefits heaped upon us, we repent 
not? To them one day sufficed ; to us shall 
s0 many months and years not suffice? To 
them the overthrow of the city was preached, 
and 40 days were granted for repentance: 
to us eternal torments are threatened, 
and we have not half an hour's life certain.” 

And He did it not. God willed rather that 
His prophecy should seem to fail, than that 
repentance should fail of its fruit. But it 
did not indeed fail, for the condition lay 
expressed in the threat. “Prophecy,” 
says Aquinas® in reference to these cases, 
“cannot contain anything untrue.” For 
“prophecy is a certain knowledge impressed 
on the understanding of the Prophets by re- 
velation of God, by means of certain teach- 
ing. But truth of knowledge is the same in 
the Teacher and the taught, because the 
knowledge of the learner is a likeness of the 
knowledge of the Teacher. And in this way, 
Jerome saith that ‘ prophecy is a sort of sign 
of Divine foreknowledge’ The truth then of 
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é Before, a CHAPTER IV. 
cir, 730. 1 Jonah, repining at God’s mercy, 


4 is reproved by the type of a 
gourd. 


the prophetic knowledge and utterance must 


be the sameas that of the Divine knowledge, in 
which there can be no error.—But although 
in the Divine Intellect, the two-fold know- 
ledge [of things as they are in themselves, 
and as they ure in their causes,] is always 
united, it is not always united in the prophetic 
revelation, because the impression made 
by the Agent is not always adequate to His 
power. Whence, sometimes, the prophetic 
revelation is a sort of impressed likeness of 
the Divine Foreknowledge, as it beholds the 
future contingent things in themselves, and 
these always take place as they are prophe- 
sied : as, Behold, a virgin shall conceive. But 
sometimes the prophetic revelation is an im- 

ressed likeness of Divine Foreknowledge, as 
it knows the order of causes to effects; and 
then at times the event is other than is fore- 
told, and yet there is nothing untrue in the 

rophecy. For the meaning of the prophecy 
is, that the disposition of the inferior causes, 
whether in nature or in human acts, is such, 
that such an effect would follow” (as in re- 
gard to Hezekiah and Nineveh), “?! which 
order of the cause to the effect is sometimes 
hindered by other things supervening.” 
“ The Will of God,” he says again’, “ being 
the first, universal Cause, does not exclude 
intermediate causes, by virtue of which 
certain effects are produced. And since all 
intermediate causes are not adequate to the 
power of the First Cause, there are many 
things in the Power, Knowledge, and Will 
of God, which are not contained in the order 
of the inferior causes, as the resurrection of 
Lazarus. Whence one, looking to the infe- 
rior causes, might say, ‘Lazarus will not rise 
again :’ whereas, looking to the First Divine 
Cause, he could say, ‘Lazarus will rise 
again’ And each of these God willeth, viz. 
that a thing should take place according to 
the inferior cause: which shall not take 
place, according to the superior cause, and 
conversely. So that God sometimes pro- 
nounces that a thing shall be, as far as it is 
contained in the order of inferior causes (as 
according to the disposition of nature or de- 
serts), which yet doth not take place, because 
it is otherwise in the superior Divine cause. 
As when He foretold Hezekiah, 5 Set thy house 
in order, for thou shalt die and not live; which 
yet did not take place, because from eternity 
it was otherwise in the Knowledge and Will 
of God which is unchangeable. Whence 
Gregory saith ‘4, ‘though God changeth the 
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But it displeased Jonah o Bers 
cir. 780. 


exceedingly, and he 
was very angry. 


thing, His counsel He doth not change’ 
When then He saith, I will repent , it is un- 
derstood as said metaphorically; for men, 
when they fulfill not what they threatened, 
seem to ay eis 
IV. 1. And Jonah was displeased exceedingly. 
It was an untempered zeal. The Prophet 
himself records it as such, and how he was 
reproved for it. He would, like many. of us, 
vern God’s world better than God Himself 
short-sighted and presumptuous! Yet not 
more short-sighted than those who, in fact, 
quarrel with God’s Providence, the existence 
of evil, the baffling of good, “the prison-walls 
of obstacles and trials,” in what we would do 
for God’s glory. What is all discontent, but 
anger with God? The marvel is that the 
rebel was a prophet! “® What he desired 
wus not unjust in itself, that the Ninevites 
should be punished for their past sins, and 
that the sentence of God pronounced against 
them should not be recalled, although they 
repented. For so the judge hangs the robber 
for theft, however he repent.” He sinned, in 
that he disputed with God. Let him cast the 
first stone, who never rejoiced at any over- 
throw of the enemies of his country, nor was 
glad, ina common warfare, that they lost as 
many soldiers as we. As if God had not in- 
struments enough at His Will! Or as if He 
needed the Assyrians to punish Israel, 
or the one nation, whose armies are the 
terror of Europe, to punish us, so that 
if they should perish, Israel should there- 
fore have escaped, though it persevered in 
sin, or we! 
And he was very angry, or, it may be, very 
J The word expresses also the emotion 
of burning grief, as when Samuel was grieved 
at the rejection of Saul, or David at the breach 
96 woh’, Either way, he was dis- 
pleased with what God did. Yet so Samuel 
and David took God’s doings to heart; but 
Samuel and David were grieved at God’s 
judgments ; Jonah, at what to the Ninevites 
was mercy, only in regard to his own people 
it seemed to involve judgment. Scripture 
says that he was displeased, because the 
Ninevites were spared; but not, why this 
displeased him. It has been thought, that it 
was jealousy for God’s glory among the 
heathen, as though the Ninevites would 
think that God in Whose Name he spake had 
no certain knowledge of things to come; and 
so that his fault was mistrust in God’s Wis- 
dom or Power to vindicate His own honor. 


5 Jer. xviii. 8. 6 Lap. 
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ceuys, 2 Andhe prayed unto the 
cir. 780. _Lorp, and said, I pray 
thee,O Lorpb, was not this 
my saying, when I was yet 
in my country? Therefore 
sch. 1.3. I *fled before unto Tar- 
shish: for I knew that thou 
>Ex.34.6. art a > gracious God, and 

Pr, 86. 5. ‘ 
Joel213 merciful, slow to anger, and 


But it seems more likely, that it was a mis- 
tuken patriotism, which idolized the well- 
eing of his own and God’s people, and 
desired that its enemy, the appointed 
instrument of its chastisement, should 
be itself destroyed. Scripture being silent 
about it, we cannot know certainly. Jonah, 
under God’s inspiration, relates that God 
pronounce: him wrong. Having incurred 
Godl’s reproof, he was careless about men’s 
jud:ment, and left his own character open to 
the harsh judgments of men; teaching us a 
holy indifference to man’s opinion, and, in 
our ignorance, carcfulness not to judge un- 
kindly. 

2. And he prayed unto the Lord. Jonah, at 
least, did not murmur or complain of God. 
He complained to God of Himself. He ex- 
postulates with Iim. Shortsighted indeed 


and too wedded to his own will! Yet his 
will was the well-being of the people whose 
Prophet God had made him. He tells God, 


that this it was, which he had all along 
dreaded. Ie softens it, as well as he can, by 
his word, J pray Thee, which expresses .de- 
precation and submissiveness. Still he does 
not hesitate to tell God that this was the 
cause of his first rebellion! Perilous to the 
soul, to sperk without penitence of former 
sin; yet it is to God that he speaks, and so 
God, in Ilis wonderful condescension, makes 
him teach himself. 

L knew that Thou art a gracious God. Ie 
repeats to God to the letter His own words 
by Joel’. God had so revealed Himself 
anew to Judah. Ile had, doubtless, on some 
repentance which Judah had shewn, turned 
away the evil from them. And now by 
senling him as a preacher of repentance, He 
implied that 1fe would do the sume to the 
enemies of his country. God confirms this 
by the whole sequel. Thenceforth then 
Isracl_ knew, that to the heathen also God 
was intensely, infinitely full of gracious and 
yearning love?, nay (as the form rather im- 
plies *) mastered (so to spexk) by the might 

1H 13. 

: ar DIMM, both intensives. Sce on Joel ii. 15. 
3Jn that both words, pans OW, although adjec- 
tives, partake of the passive form. 


JONAH. 


of great kindness, and re- ,, Before 
: HRIST 
pentest thee of the evil. cir, 780. 


3 °Therefore now, O °1 Kings19.4 
Lorp, take, I beseech thee, 
my life from me; for *ttzs bet- ¢ ver. &. 
ter for meto die than to live. 

4 ¥ Then said the Lord, 


: Or, Art t 
tae thou well to be tn, ars Be 
a 


and intensity of His gracious love, slow to 
anger and delaying it, great in loving-tenderness, 
and abounding in it; and that toward them 
also, when the evil is about to be inflicted, or 
has been partially or wholly inflicted, He 
will repent of it and replace it with good, on 
ie first turning of the soul or the nation to 


3. Therefore now, O Lord, take I beseech Thee 
my life from me. Hehad rather die, than sce 
the evil which was to come upon his country, 
Impatient though he was, he still cast him- 
self upon God. By asking of God to end his 
life, he, at least, committed himself to the 
sovereign disposal of God. “ ‘Seeing that 
the Gentiles are, in a manner, entering in, 
and that those words are being fulfilled, 
5 They have moved Me to jealousy with that 
which is not God, and I will move them to jeal- 
ousy with those which are not a people, I will 
provoke them to anger with a foolish nation, he 
despairs of the salvation of Isracl, and is con- 
vulsed with great sorrow, which bursts out into 
words and sets forth the causes of grief, say- 
ing in a manner, ‘ Am [ alone chosen out of 
so many ee to announce destruction to 
my people through the salvation of others?’ 
Ile grieved not, as some think, that the mul- 
titude of nations is saved, but that Israel 
perishes, Whence our Lord also wept over 
Jerusalem. The Apostles first preached to 
Israel. Paul wishes to become an anathema 
for his ° brethren who are Israelites, whose ts the 
adoption and the glory and the covenant, and the 
giving of the law and the service of God, and the 
promises, whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came.” Jonah had 
discharged his office faithfully now. THe had 
done what God commanded ; God had done 
by him what He willed. Now, then, he 

rayed to bedischarged. So S. Augustine in 
his last illness prayed that he might die, be- 
fore the Vandals brought suffering and de- 
yastation on his country 7. 

4. And the Lord said, Doest thou well® to be 
angry? God, being appealed to, answers the 
48. Jer. 5 Dout. xxxii. 21. 6 Rom. ix. 3-5. 

t Posid. vit. 8. Aug. 
83°91, do well, is used almost adverhially of 


“doing a thing very perfectly," and by a deep ony 
in one place of doing evil very perfectly (see bal. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Before 
CHRIST 
cir. 780. 


5 So Jonah went out 
of the city, and sat on 
the east side of the city, 
and there made him a 
booth, and sat under it in 
the shadow, till he might 
see what would become of 
the city. 


appeal. So does He often in prayer, by 


agai 
Wh 
y h 
J 
Pp 


some secret voice, answer the enquirer. 
There is right anger against the sin. Moses’ 
anger was right, when he broke the tables?. 
God secretly suggests to Jonah that his anger 
was not right, as our Lord instructed? 8. 
James and 8. John that theirs was not. The 
question relates to the quality, not to the 
greatness of his anger. It was not the vehe- 
mence of his passionate desire for Israel, 
which God reproves, but that it was turned 
against the Ninevites, “® What the Lord 
says to Jonah, he says to all, who in their 
ofiice of the cure of souls are angry. The 
must, as to this same anger, be recalled into 
themselves, to regard the cause or object of 
their anger, and weigh warily and attentively 
whether they do well to be angry. For if they 
are angry, not with men but with the sins of 
men, if they hate and persecute, not men, but 
the vices of men, they are rightly angry, their 
zeal isgood. But if they are angry, not with 
sins but with men, if they hate, not vices but 
men, they are angered amiss, their zea] is bad. 
This then which was said to one, is to be 
watchfully looked to and decided by all, Doest 
thou well to be angry #” 
5. So Jonah went out of the city*. The form 
of the words implies (as in the Eng. V.), 
that this teok place after Jonah was con- 
vinced that God. would spare Nineveh; and 
since there is no intimation that he knew it by 
revelation, then it was probably after the 40 
days. “®The days being now past, after 
which it was time that the things foretold 
should be accomplished, and His anger as yet 
taking no effect, Jonah understood that God 
had pity on Nineveh. Still he does not give 
up alt hope, and thinks that a respite of the 
evil has been granted them on their willing- 
ness to repent, but that some effect of His 
dixpleasure would come, since the pains of 
their repentance had not equalled their 
offences. So thinking in himself ap- 
parently, he departs from the city, and 
waits to see what will become of them.” 
“He expected” apparently “that it 
Mic. vii. 3), but it is nowhere used, of a passion or 
unlity existing (passively) in a strong degree. The 
£. V. then is right. The E. M, art thou greatly 


angry’ (the rendering of theo LXX) is against the 
language. 


6 And the Lorp God 
prepared a ||f gourd, and __cir. 780. 
made 7 to come up over | Or, 
Jonah, that it might be a me 
shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his grief. 


So Jonah } was exceeding + Heb. rejoiced 
glad of the gourd. with great joy. 


palmchrist, 
b. Kikajon. 


would either fall by an earthquake, or be 
burned with fire, life Sodom.” “® Jonah, in 
that he built him a tabernale and sat over 
inst Nineveh, awaiting what should 
happen to it, wore a different, foresignifying 
character. For he prefigured the carnal peo- 
ple of Israel. For these too were sad at the 
salvation of the Ninevites, i. e. the redemp- 
tion and deliverance of the Gentiles. 
ence Christ came to call, not the right- 
eous but sinners to repentance. But the over- 
shadowing gourd over liis head was the pro- 
mises of the Old Testament or those offices in 
which, as the Apostle says, there was a 
shadow of good things to come, protecting them 
in the land of promise from temporal evils; 
—all which are now emptied and faded. And 
now that people, having Jost the temple at 

erusalem and the priesthood and sacrifice 
(all which was a shadow of that which was to 
come) in its captive dispersion, is scorched by 
a vehement heat of tribulation, 1s Jonah by 
the heat of the sun, and grieves greatly; and 
yet the salvation of the heathen and the 

enitent is accounted of more moment than 
its grief, and the shadow which it loved.” 

6. And the Lord God - ared a gourd, [a 
palmehrist, BE. M. right rf “TGod again 
commanded the gourd, as he did the whale, 
willing only that this should be. Forthwith 
it springs up beautiful and full of flower, and 
straightway was a roof to the whole hooth, 
and anoints him so to speak with joy, with 
its deep shade. The Prophet rejoices at it 
exceedingly, as being a great and thank- 
worthy thing. See now herein too the sim- 
plicity of his mind. For he was grieved ex- 
ceedingly, because what he had proplhcsied 
came not to pass; he rejoiced excecdingly 
for a plant. A blameless mind is lightly 
moved to gladness or sorrow. You will see 
this in children—For as people who are not 
strong, casily fall, if some one gives them no 
very strong push, but touches them as it 
were with a lighter hand, so too the guileless 
mind is easily carried away by anything 
which delights or grieves it.” Little as the 

1Ex. xxxii. 19. 28, Luke ix. 65. 3 Ru 
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cir. 780, 


7 But God prepared a 
worm when the morning 
rose the next day, and it 
smote the gourd that it 
withered. 

8 And it came to pass, 
when the sun did arise, 


shelter of the eile was in itself, Jonah 


must have looked upon its sudden growth, as 
a fruit of God’s goodness toward him, (as it 
was) and then perhaps went on to think (as 
people do) that this favor of God shewed that 

e meant, in the end, to grant him what his 
heart was set upon. Those of impulsive 
temperaments are ever interpreting the acts 
of God’s Providence, as bearing on what they 
strongly desire. Oraguain, they argue, ‘ God 
throws this or that in our way; therefore He 
means us not to relinquish it for His sake, 
but to have it.’ By this sudden miraculous 
shelter against the burning Assyrian sun 
which God provided for Jonah, He favo 
his waiting on there. So Jonah may have 
thought, interpreting rightly that God willed 
him to stay; wrongly, why He so willed. 
Jonah was to wait, not to see what he desired, 
but to receive, and be the channel of the in- 
struction which God meant to convey to him 
and through him. 

7. When the morning rose, i. e. in the earliest 
dawn, before the actual sunrise. For one 
day Jonah enjoyed the refreshment of the 
palm-christ. In early dawn, it still promised 
the shadow ; just ere it was most needed, at 
God’s command, it withered. 

8. God prepared a vehement! [E. M. follow- 
ing the Chaldee, silent, i. e. sultry] East wind. 
The winds in the East, blowing over the 
sand-deserts, intensely increase the distress 
of the heat. A sojourner describes on two 


1The root YAN pot alae Adal 3 to cut, then to cut into, 
“plough,” then, Passive, to be cut o from _ hearing 
or Intercourse, “deaf,” “dumb,” (as in the Arab. 
and cwpos from xdrrw) and thence “ silent,” (as we 
speak of one voluntarily “dumb,” i.e. silent), the 
ann silent has been derived from this last 
sense; that of vehement comes either directly from 
the root, (as we speak of a “ cutting" wind, although 
our cutting winds are cold), or from “deafening” 
Kim.), as we speak of “a deafening noise,” and as 
strong winds do hinder hearing; or, as matter of 
fact, from the strong dry winds in Autumn, in 
which way [Yw*yr} is derived directly from yw'n 
earing (i.e. ploughing) time, Ex. xxxiv. 21. The 
English Version “vehement,” lies more in the 
direct meaning of the root, than “silent,” and 
agrees with the description, although not \vhat one, 
unacquainted with Eastern nature, would expect. 
Next to this, the harvest or autumn wind seems 
perhaps the most probable. 

2|ayard, Nineveh, (1846) c. 5. f, 123. 

3 Nin. and Bah. [1850] pp. 364, 5. 

4Rich’s Koordistan, £. 125, add 133. “ Just as the 
moon rose about 10, an intolerable pnff of wind 
came from the N. E. All were immediately silent 


JONAH. 


that God prepared a || ve- chet.» 
hement east wind ; and the __cir. 78v.__ 
sun beat upon the head of jor, sitent. 
Jonah, that he fainted, and 

wished in himself to die, 

and said, °J¢ is better for «ver.3 

me to die than to live. 


occasions an Assyrian summer. “?The 
Snes to summer had been as rapid as that 
which ushered in the spring. The verdure 
of the plain had perished almost in a day. 
Hot winds, coming from the desert, had burnt 
up and carried away the shrubs.—The heat 
was now almost intolerable. Violent whir)- 
winds occasionally swept over the face of the 
country.” “* The spring was now fast passing 
away; the heat became daily greater; the 
corn was cut; and the plains and hills puton 
their summer-clothing of dull parched yel- 
low. The pasture is withered, the herbage fail- 
eth ; the green grass is not. It was the season 
too of the Shengtts or burning winds from 
the South, which occasionally swept over the 
face of the country, driving in their short- 
lived fury everything before them.—We ail 
went below [ground] soon after the sun hal 
risen, and remained there [in the tunnels] 
without again seeking the open air until jt 
was far down in the Western horizon.” The 
“Sherghi” must be rather the East-wind, 
Sherki, whence Sirocco. At Sulimania in 
Koordistan (about 2} degrees E. of Nineveh, 
and } ofa degreeSouth)“ * theso much dreaded 
Sherki seems to blow from any quarter, from 
E. to N. E.—It is greatly feared for its vio- 
lence and relaxing qualities,” “Shot, stormy 
and singularly relaxing and dispiriting.” 
Suffocating heat is a characteristic of these 
vehement winds. Morier relates at Bushire ; 
“6 A gale of wind blew from the Southward 


as if they had felt an earthquake, and then ex- 
claimed in a dismal tone, ‘the Sherki is came.’ 
This was indeed the so much dreaded Sherki, and 
it has continued blowing ever since with great 
violence from the E. and N E. the wind being 
heated like our Bagdad Saum, but I think softer 
and more relaxing. This wind is the terror of 
these parts.” Ib. 165. “The extraordinary preva- 
lence of the Sherki or paaterly. wind this year, 
renders this season intolerably hot and relaxing. 
They had not had 3 days together free from this 
wind since the beginning of the summer.” Ib. 271. 
“In the summer the climate is pleasant, except 
when the Easterly wind blows, which it does with 
prodigious violence sometimes for 8 or 10 days suc- 
cessively. The wind is hot and relaxing in summer, 
and what is very curious, is it not felt at the dis- 
tance of 2or 3 hours.” Ib. 113. “This is asserted 
by gtd one in the country.” Ib. 125. 

5 Ib. if. 35. 

$2a journey, p. 43. He continues, “Again from 
the 23d to the 25th, the wind blew violently from 
the 8. E. accompanied by a most suffocating heat, 
and continued to blow with the same strength until 
the next day at noun, when it suddenly veered 


CHAPTER IV. 


] Or, Art thou 


greatly angryr be angry for the gourd? || death. 


and Eastward with such violence, that three 
of our gs: tents were leveled with the 
ground. The wind brought with it such hot 
currents of air, that we thought it might be 
the precursor of the Samoun described by 
Chardin, but upon enquiry, we found that the 
autumn was generally the season for that 
wind. The Sam wind commitsgreat ravages 
in this district. It blows at night from about 
midnight to suurise, comes in a hot blast, 
and is afterward succeeded by a cold one. 
About 6 years ago, there was a sam during 
the summer months which so totally burnt 
up all the corn, then near its maturity, that 
no animal would eat a blade of it, nor touch 
any of its grain.” 

The sun beat upon the head of Jonah. “' Few 
European travelers can brave the perpen- 
dicular rays of an Assyrian sun. Even the 
well-seasoned Arab seeks the shade during 
the day, and journeys by night, unless driven 
forth at noontide by necessity, or the love of 
war. 

He wished in himself to die. [lit. he asked as 
to his soul, to die]. He prayed fordeath. It 
was still the same dependence upon God, 
even in his self-will. edid not murmur, 
but prayed God to end his life here. When 
men are already vexed in soul by deep inward 

iefs, a little thing often oversets patience. 

onah’s hopes had been revived by the 
mercy of the rete they perished with 
it. Perhaps he had before him the thought 
of his great predecessor, Elijuh, how he too 
wished to die, when it seemed that his mission 
was fruitless. They differed inlove. Elijah’s 
preaching, miracles, toil, sufferings, seemed 
to him, not only to be in vain, but (as they 
must, if in vain), to add to the guilt of his 

eople. God corrected him too, by showing 
bin his own short-sightedness, that he knew 
not of the seven thousand who had not bowed 
their knees unto Baal, who were, in part, 
doubtless, the travail of his soul. Jonah’s 
mission to his people seemed also to be fruit- 


round to the N, W. with a violence equal to whut it 
had blown from the opposite point.” And agnin (p. 
97) “When there was a perfect calm partial and 
strong currents of air would arise and form whirl- 
winde,which produced ine columns of sand all over 
the plain. They are looked upon as the sign of 
oo heat. Their strength was very various. 
equently they threw down our tents.” Burck- 
hardt, when professedly lessening the general im- 
ression as to these winds, rig “The worst effect 
lor the Semoum “a violent 8. E. wind is that it 
ries up the water in the skins, and so far endan- 
pore the traveler's safety.—In one morning 4 of 
é contents of a full water-skin was eviporated. I 
always observed the whole atmosphere appear as if 
ina state of combustion; the dust and sand are 
carried high into the air, which assumes a reddish 


9 And God said to Jo- || And he said, |]I do well 
-cir. 780. nah, || Doest thou well to || to be angry, even unto 
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less; his hopes for their well-being were at an 
end; the temporal mercies of which he had 
been the Prophet, were exhausted ; Nineveh 
was spared; his last hope was gone; the 
future scourge of his people was maintained 
in might. The soul shrinks into itself at the 
sight of the impending visitation of its coun- 
try. But Elijah’s zeal was for his people 
only and the glory of God in it, and so it was 
ure love. Jonah’s was directed against the 
Ninevites, and so had to be purified. 

9. Doest thou well to be angry? “*See again 
how Almighty God, out of His boundles 
loving-kindness, with the yearning tender- 
ness of a father, almost disporteth with the 
guileless souls of the saints! The palmchrist 
shades him: the Prophet rejoices in it ex- 
ceedingly. Then, in God’s Providence, the 
caterpillar attacks it, the Lurning L[ast-wind 
smites it, shewing at the same time how very 
necessary the relief of its shade, that the 
Prophet might be the more grieved, when de- 
prived of such a gocd.—He asketh him skill- 
jully, was he very grieved? and that for a 
shrub? He con esseth, and this becometh 
the defence for God, the Lover of man- 
kind.” 

I do well to be angry, unto death. “*Vehe- 
ment anger leadeth men to long and love to 
die, especially if thwarted and unable to re- 
move the hindrance which angers them. 
For then vehement anger begetteth vehe- 
ment sorrow, grief, despondency.” We have 
each, his own palmchrist; and our palm- 
christ has its own worm. “‘In Jonah, who 
mourned when he had discharged his office, 
we see those who, in what they seem to do 
for God, either do not seek the glory of God, 
but some end of their own, or at least, think 
that glory to lie where it does not. For he 
who seeketh the glory of God, and not his 
own ® things, but those of Jesus Christ, ought 
to will what God hath willed and done. If 
he wills aught else, he declares plainly that 
he sought himself, not God, or himself more 


or blueish or polorih tint, according to the nature 
and color of the ground, from which the dust arises. 
The Semoum is not always accompanied by whirl- 
winds: in its less violent degree it will blow for 
hours with little force, althongh with oppressive 
heat; when the whirlwind raises the dust, it then 
increases several degrees in heat. In the Semoum 
at Esne, the thermometer maunted to 121° in the 
shade, but the air seldom remains longer than a 
quarter of an hour in that state, or longer than the 
whirlwind lasts. The most disagreeable effect of 
the Semoum on man is, that fi ..tops perspiration, 
dries up the palate, ind produces great restless- 
ness.” ‘ravel» in Nubia, pp. 204, 5. 

1 Layard, Nin. and Bab 366. 

if yr. 


® Lap. 
Rib 6 Phil. ii. 21. 
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thou hast not labored, 
neither madest it grow; 


than God.—Jonah sought the glory of God 


wherein it was not, in the fulfillment of a 
prophecy of woe. And choosing to be led 
y his own judgment, not by God’s, whereas 
he ought to have joyed exceedingly, that so 
many thousands, being dead, were alive again, 
being lost, were found, he, when there was joy 
in heaven among the angels of God over so many 
repenting sinners, was afficted with a great 
afistion and was angry. This ever befalls 
those who wish that to take place, not what 
is best and most pleasing to God, but what 
they think most useful to themselves. 

Vhence we see our very great and common 
error, who think our peace and tranquillity to 
lie in the fulfillment of our own will, whereas 
this will and judgment of our own is the cause 
of all our trouble. So then Jonah prays and 
tacitly blames God, and would not so much 
excuse as approve that, his former flight, to 
Him Whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity.— 
And since aiF inowdlliate affection is a pun- 
ishment to itself, and he who departeth rom 
the order of God hath no stability, he is in 
such anguish, because what he wills, will not 
be, that he longs todie. For it cannot but 
be that Ais life, who measures everything by 
his own will and mind, and who followeth 
not God as his Guide but rather willeth to 
be the guide of the Divine Will, should be 
from time to time troubled with great sor- 
row. But since the merciful and gracious Lord 
hath pity on our infirmity and gently ad- 
monisheth us within, when He sees us at 
variance with Him, He forsakes not Jonah 
in that hot grief, but lovingly blames him.— 
How restless such men are, we see from 
Jonah, The palmckrist grows over his head, 
and he was exceeding glad of the palmchrist. 
Any labor or discomfort they bear very ill, 
and being accustomed to endure nothing and 
follow their own will, they are tormented 
and cannot bear it, as Jonah did not the sun. 
If anything, however slight, happen to 
lighten their grief, they are immoderately 
glad. Soon gladdened, soon grieved, like 
children. They have not learned to bear 
anything moderately. What marvel then 
that their joy is soon turned into sorrow? 
They are joyed over a palmehrist, which 
soon greencth, soon drieth, quickly falls to 
the ground and is trampled upon.—Such are 
the things of this world, which, while pos- 
sessed, seem great and lasting; when sud- 
denly lost, men ge how vain and passing 

1 Rup. 


JONAH. 


which fcame up in a ,, Before 

night, and perished in a Salk tore 

night : { Heb. was the 
11 And should not se a 


spare Nineveh, ‘that great #3. 23. 


they are, and that hope is to be 
in them but in their Creator, Who is Un- 
changeable. It is then a great dispensation 
of God toward us, when those things in which 
we took especial pleasure are taken away. 
Nothing can man have go pleasing, green, 
and, in appearance, so lasting, which has not 
its own worm prepared by God, whereby, in 
the dawn, it may be smitten and die. ‘The 
change of human will or envy disturbs court- 
favor; manifold accidents, wealth; the vary- 
ing opinion of the people or of the great, 
honors; disease, danger, poverty, infamy, 
pleasure. Jonah’s palmchrist had one worm; 
our’s, many; if other were wanting, there is 
the restlessness of man’s own thoughts, whose 
food is restlessness.” 

10. Thou hadst pity on the palmehrist. In 
the feeling of our common mortality, the soul 
cannot but yearn over decay. Evenadroopin 
flower is sad to look on, so beautiful, so frail, 
It belongs to this passing world, where nothing 
lovely abides, all things beautiful hasten to 
ceasetobe. The natural God-implanted feel- 
ing is the germ of the spiritual. 

11. Should I not spare? lit. have pity and so 
spare, God waives for the time the fact of 
the repentance of Nineveh, and s of 
those on whom man must have pity, those 
who never had any shure in its guilt, the 
120,000 children of Nineveh, “! who, in the 
weakness of infancy, knew not which hand, 
the right or the left,is the stronger and fitter 
for every use.” He Who would have spared 
Sodom for ten’s sake, might well be thought 
to spare Nineveh for the 120,000’s sake, in 
whom ¢he inborn corruption had not de- 
veloped into the malice of wilful sin. If 
these 120,000 were the children under three 
years old, they were { (as is calculated) of 
the whole population of Nineveh. If of the 
600,000 of Nineveh all were guilty, who by 
reason of age could be, above } were innocent 
of actual sin. 

To Jonah, whose eye was evil to Nineveh 
for his people’s sake, God sa as it were, 
“lLet the spirit which ts willing say to the 
flesh which is weak, ‘ Thou grievest for the palm- 
christ, that is, thine own kindred, the Jewish 
people; and shall not I spare Nineveh that 
great city, shall not I provide for the salvation 
of the Gentiles in the whole world, who are 
in ignorance and error? For there are 
many thousands among the Gentiles, who 
after * dumb idols even as they are led, not outof 

21 Cor. xii. 2. 


laced, not 
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malice but out of ignorance, who would with- 
out doubt correct their ways, if they had the 
knowledge of the truth, if they were shewn 
the difference between thetr right hand and their 
Lft, i.e. between the truth of God and the lie 
of men’” But, beyond the immediate teach- 
ing to Jonah, God lays down a principle of 
His dealings ut all times, that, in His visita- 
tions of nations, He, ' the Futher of the father- 
less and judge of the widows, takes especial 
account of those who are of no account in 
man’s sight, und defers the impending judg- 
ment, not for the sake of the wisdom of the 
wise or the courage of the brave, but for’ the 
helpless, weak, und, ‘as yet, innocent as to 
actual sin. How much more may we think 
that He regards those with pity who have on 
them not only the recent uneflaced traces of 
their Maker’s Hands, Lut have been reborn 
in the Image of Christ His Only-Begotten 
Son! The infants clothed with Christ? must 
be @ special treasure of the Church in the 
Eyes of God. 

“3 How much greater the mercy of God 
than that even of » holy man; how far bet- 
ter to flee to the judgment-seat of God than 
to the tribunal of man. Had Jonah been 
judge in the cause of the Ninevites, he would 

ave passed on them all, although penitent, 
the sentence of death for their pust guilt, 
because God had passed it before their 
repentance. So David said to God; ‘ Let us 
fall now into the hand of the Lord ; for His 
mercies are great» and let me not full into the 
hand of man. Whence the Church professes 
to God, that mercy is the characteristic of 
His power; ‘°O God, who shewest Thy 
Almighty power most chiefly in shewing 
mercy and pity, mercifully grant unto us 


1Pa, Ixviil. 5. 


Gal. iii. 27. 9 Lap. 
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such a measure of Thy grace, that we, run- 
ning the way of Thy commandments, may 
obtain ‘Thy pace promises, and be made 
partakers of rhy heavenly treasure.’” 

“ Again, God here teaches Jonah and us 
all to conform ourselves in all things to the 
Divine Will, that, when He commandeth 
any work, we should forthwith begin and 
continue it with alacrity and courage; when 
He bids us cease from it, or deprives it of its 
fruit and effect, we should forthwith tran- 
quilly cease, and patiently allow our work 
and toil to lack its end and fruit. For what 
is our aim, save to do the Will of God, and 
in all things to confirm ourselves to it? But 
now the Will of God is, that thou shouldest 
resign, yea destroy, the work thou hast begun. 
Acquiesce then init. Else thou servest not 
the Will of God, but thine own fancy and 
cupidity. And herein consists the perfection 
of the holy soul, that, in all acts and events 
adverse or prosperous, it should with full 
resignation resign itself most humbly 
and entirely to God, and acquiesce, ha 

n what will, yea, and rejoice that the 

ill of God is fulfilled in this thing, and 
say with holy Job, The Lord gave, The Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the Nume of the 
Lord—S, Ignatius had so transferred his own 
will into the Will of God, that he said, ‘If 
perchance the society, which I have begun 
and furthered with such toil, should be dis- 
solved or perish, after passing half an hour 
in prayer, I should, by God’s help, have no 
trouble from this thing, than which none 
sadder could befall me’ The saints let 
themselves be turned this way and that, round 
and round, by the Will of God, as a horse by 
its rider.” 


42Sam. xxiv. 14. 
6 Collect for the eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 


END OF VOL. I. 


